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News  and  Comment 


An  important  action  of  the  Collette 
Faculty  on  Friday,  March  5,  marks 
the  pre.sent  position  of  the  scliool  in 
the  matter  of  , skiving  credit  for  “prac- 
tice teaching.’’  The  Faculty  voted  that 
if  it  he  found  feasible  on  investiga- 
tion, “practice  teaching"  shall  he  pro- 
vided for  college  students  both  in 
the  Slimmer  session  and  during  the 
school  year : that  for  the  next  two 
years  it  shall  not  receive  credit.  At 
the  end  of  two  years  the  whole  mat- 
ter of  crediting  “practice  teaching" 
in  all  departments  shall  he  reviewed. 
The  action  is  avowedly  tentative  he- 
caiise  the  Faculty  are  rather  closely 
divided  on  the  issue. 

To  some  it  has  seemed  that  with 
the  state  law  in  Ohio  and  the  trend 


in  many  schools  in  the  middle  west, 
notably  the  state  universities,  Oberlin 
must  get  in  line  with  a new  move- 
ment. and  credit  this  work.  It  is  as- 
serted that  “practice  teaching"  has 
real  educational  value,  may  be  classed 
as  laboratory  work,  and  is  as  deserv- 
ing of  college  credit  as  any  college 
study.  Aforeover,  these  teachers  be- 
lieve, the  college  course  is  too  aca- 
demic, too  inclined  to  culture  for  a 
man's  leisure  hours,  therefore  we 
should  about  face  and  put  the  em- 
phasis on  courses  with  a “practical” 
trend  ; we  ought  to  get  the  interest 
and  ambition  into  the  college  work 
which  we  find  in  the  professional 
school : there  the  man  has  always  an 
e\-e  on  the  practical  goal  of  all  his 
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Study.  In  the  Annual  Report  now  in 
the  hands  of  many  of  the  Alumni,  the 
President  takes  occasion  to  spread 
before  the  Alumni  and  the  Trustees 
the  considerations  which  seem  to  him 
to  weigh  in  favor  of  crediting  “prac- 
tice teaching.”  Pie  urges  that  voca- 
tional subjects  can  be  taught  in  a 
cultural  way,  that  in  fairness  to  the 
Ohio  student  he  should  have  oppor- 
tunity and  credit  for  such  work,  that 
the  college  requirements  and  the 
studies  determined  by  the  major  sys- 
tem insure  a broad  training  for  the 
student,  and  that  the  remainder  of  his 
college  course — about  one  year — 
might  well  be  opened  to  electives 
with  a rather  definite  practical  aim. 
The  President  adds  that  in  the  com- 
petition within  the  state  the  College 
will  be  decidedly  handicapped  if  it 
does  not  follow  the  state  institutions 
in  offering  and  crediting  such  “prac- 
tice teaching.”  In  view  of  these  con- 
siderations the  President  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  College  Faculty 
might  modify  its  action  of  last  year 
refusing  such  credit. 

To  others  of  the  College  Faculty 
who  voted  in  small  majority  for  this 
action  deplored  in  the  President’s  re- 
port, the  whole  tendency  involved  in 
crediting  “practice  teaching”  seems 
a mistake.  They  have  felt  that  the 
College  should  concern  itself  with 
general  and  fundamental  studies, 
leaving  all  vocational  work  to  the 
professional  and  technical  schools. 
They  insist  that  in  a proper  division 
of  labor  Oberlin  College,  as  a Col- 
lege of  the  first  rank,  ought  to  de- 
vote itself  to  the  training  of  men  and 
women  who  are  willing  to  put  more 


than  four  years  into  preparation  for 
their  voeation ; they  believe  that  every 
freshman  in  a good  college  has 
launched  himself  on  a course  of  at 
least  five  years  preparation  for  life, 
and  it  may  well  be  on  a eourse  of 
.six  or  eight  years.  Whether  he 
studies  in  a professional  school  or 
does  apprentice  work  in  a business 
he  must  count  his  first  years  out  of 
college  a part  of  his  training.  This 
faction  does  not  question  the  educa- 
tional value  of  “practice  teaching”  or 
of  other  vocational  work,  but  they  do 
insist  that  a good  fundamental  college 
course  followed  by  vocational  train- 
ing is  the  best  preparation  for  life, 
and  that  a good  college  should  bid 
for  the  students  who  want  such  train- 
ing, leaving  the  shorter  vocational 
courses  to  the  state  institutions. 
They  can  not  feel  that  it  is  unfair  to 
students  in  or  out  of  Ohio  to  offer 
them  a first-rate  college  course  with 
an  opportunity  to  add  to  that  course 
what  vocational  training  in  teaching 
the  state  law  demands.  As  for  com- 
petition, this  side  points  out  that 
scamped  grudging  imitation  is  not 
effective  competition. 

The  Secretary’s  Office  will  be  glad 
to  send  copies  of  the  Annual  Report 
on  request. 

Applications  for  the  Oberlin  Fel- 
lowships should  be  filed  with  Profes- 
sor F.  .Andcregg,  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  graduate  study,  by 
.April  1 : the  awards  are  made,  by 
.Aiiril  lo.  There  is  offered  this  year 
the  Johnston  Fellowship  for  a mem- 
ber of  L.  I..  S.,  stipend  $500,  the 
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Gilchrist-Potter  Prize  Fund  for  a 
self-supporting  woman,  stipend  $350. 
The  Alumni  Magazine  Fellowship 
will  probably  Ije  discontinued  because 
of  lack  of  funds. 


After  the  Denison  game  of  Satur- 
day evening,  March  G,  a group  of 
young  men,  chiefly  of  the  College 
went  about  the  town  “serenading” 
with  a miserable  piano  on  a dray  and 
a revolver.  They  were  arrested  for 
disorderly  conduct  and  discharging 
fire-arms  within  the  village.  This 
is  a rather  extreme  case,  but  the  pur- 
pose of  an  Oberlin  “serenade”  is  too 
often  food  for  rowdyism.  What  sen- 
timent or  courtesy  the  custom  once 
had  is  pretty  well  lost  at  present. 


The  address  on  Washington’s 
Birthday  was  given  by  the  Plonorable 
Mr.  Justice  W.  R.  Riddell  of  the 
Ontario  Supreme  Court.  This  is  the 
second  extraordinary  address  by  a 
Canadian  given  on  Washington’s 
Birthday.  Mr.  Riddell  sketched  the 
history  of  relations  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  and 
emphasized  the  successful  resort  to 
arbitration  in  some  twenty  or  more 
cases.  It  was  an  able  and  stirring 
speech.  Mr.  Donaldson  of  the  To- 
ronto Globe  who  gave  a remarkable 
address  on  a similar  occasion  is  to  be 
the  Commencement  Speaker  for  this 
year. 


The  reception  in  the  evening  of 
Washington’s  Birthday  took  place  in 
the  Men’s  Building  as  usual  and  was 
well  attended  by  the  students  and 
their  hosts,  the  Faculty.  The  recep- 


tion maintains  its  place  as  a large 
college  gathering  and  an  opportunity 
for  all  the  students  and  all  the  Fac- 
ulty to  be  together. 


Meeting  of  L.  L.  S.  of  New  York. 

The  New  York  Branch  of  L.  L.  S. 
met  on  February  6th  at  the  home  of 
I\Irs.  L.  L.  Nichols,  386  Stuyvesant 
Avenue,  Brooklyn.  The  new  Presi- 
dent, Miss  Margaret  Cahill,  presided, 
and  the  incoming  Secretary,  Mrs. 
Frank  Hunt,  was  also  present. 

The  members  were  delightfully  sur- 
prised by  the  presence  of  Mrs.  C.  B. 
Martin  of  Oberlin,  who  brought  in- 
formation direct  of  the  home  society 
and  of  the  College.  Mrs.  Martin 
told  of  the  latest  inter-society  ven- 
ture, the  joint  meeting  of  the  five 
women’s  societies.  She  also  gave  an 
outline  of  great  interest  to  all  pres- 
ent of  some  of  the  possibilities  to  the 
College  of  the  Charles  M.  Hall  be- 
quest. 

Later  some  questions  of  policy  con- 
cerning the  Johnston  Fellowship 
were  freely  discussed,  after  which  re- 
freshments were  served,  and  the  so- 
cial parti  of  the  meeting  was  further 
prolonged.  Those  present  were ; Miss 
Charlotte  Bingham,  Miss  Clara  Com- 
mons, Miss  Genevieve  Carr,  Miss 
Margaret  Cahill,  Miss  Mary  Cahill, 
Mrs.  Jose  Edward  Chaves,  Miss 
Mary  Elmore,  Miss  Helen  Erench, 
Mrs,  Stanley  Erost,  Mrs.  Frank 
Hunt,  Miss  Florence  Heermans,  Mrs. 
W.  O.  Jones,  Miss  Mary  Kitchell, 
Miss  Lutz,  Miss  Emily  R.  Mcwrison, 
Mrs.  C.  B.  Martin,  Miss  Julia  Patton, 
Mrs.  John  R.  Rogers,  Mrs.  C.  E. 
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Splitstone,  Miss  Ella  M.  Stanley, 
Miss  Cora  Seward,  and  the  hostess, 
Mrs.  Louis  h.  Nichols. 


A letter  from  Jesse  F.  Williams 
discussing  the  athletic  situation  is 
published  in  this  issue.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams’ position  is  that  athletic  games 
should  not  be  treated  as  an  accessory 
hut  taken  into  tlie  curriculum  be- 
cause of  their  educational  importance 
and  be  provided  with  well  trained 
and  permanent  instructors.  This 
would  solve  the  graduate  coach-pro- 
fessional coach  problem. 

Ever  since  the  publication  of 
Groos'  work  on  ‘‘The  Play  of  Ani- 
mals and  The  Play  of  j\[an,"  ]>eo- 
ple  interested  in  jiliysical  training 
have  been  disposed  to  emphasize  the 
value  of  games ; later  physiological 
work  to  which  Mr.  Williams  refers 
shows  that  the  physiological  effect  of 
exercise  done  with  zest  and  interest 
is  different  from  that  done  perfunc- 
torily. In  his  zeal  for  games,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Williams  is  disposed  to 
decry  formal  gyminastics.  But  class 
work  in  the  gymnasium  is  essential ; 
no  improvement  of  high  school  phy- 
sical training  will  enable  the  college 
to  omit  it,  for  many  boys  enter  col- 
lege so  young  physically  that  consid- 
erable development  and  control  must 
needs  be  achieved  in  college.  It  is 
useless  to  suggest  games  for  the  mass 
of  the  freshmen  and  sophomores  ; they 
need  the  systematic  exercises  which 
no  game  can  give  them,  and  many  of 
them  haven’t  the  co-ordinations  and 
the  control  which  make  games  pos- 
sible and  interesting.  The  lesson 


from  the  psychology  of  exercise  is  not 
to  abandon  formal  training  l)ecause 
it  lacks  excitement  and  interest,  but 
to  modify  so  that  it  shall  have  the  val- 
uable factor  of  zest  and  pleasure  and 
be  done  with  interest.  And  such  a 
modification  is  not  hopeless ; the  de- 
velopment of  rhythmic  exercises — 
“athletic  dancing,”  etc., — points  the 
way:  such  exercises  develop  skill  and 
precision  of  movement,  elaborate  co- 
ordinations, and  improve  the  man’s 
stance  and  carriage  as  nothing  else 
will,  and  they  can  be  made  quite  as 
interesting  as  any  game,  especially 
for  the  average  boy  who  has  no  ath- 
letic ambitions. 

In  the  matter  of  zest  and  interest 
many  of  our  sports  and  games  do 
not  solve  the  problem.  Football  may 
be  “the  greatest  game  ever  conceived 
by  the  mind  of  man,”  but  as  a game 
for  the  man  who  means  to  make  a 
team  it  has  the  misfortune  of  being 
four-fifths  hard  and  dreary  work — 
about  as  delightful  and  zestful  as 
forced  marching — to  one-fifth  sport ; 
and  in  less  degree  the  same  thing  is 
true  of  the  other  major  games. 
Flard  physical  work  may  be  a good 
thing  for  a man ; hut  it  is  not  the 
best  form  of  exercise  and  recreation. 
And  games  or  sports  like  our  track 
activities,  in  which  there  is  danger  of 
a man  “going  stale,”  are  quite  as  apt 
to  violate  the  psychology  of  exercise 
as  the  dreariest  formal  gymnastics. 
Moreover,  if  a man  is  to  take  courses 
in  games,  it  should  be  in  games  that 
he  can  use  a good  share  of  his  life, 
not  those  which  require  conditions 
only  found  in  college. 
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The  question  of  college  credit  for 
such  games  and  sports  is  not  the  ques- 
tion of  their  education  and  develop- 
mental value.  Public  speaking,  col- 
lege newspaper  work,  college  dra- 
matics, and  college  musical  activities 
are  all  of  them  vital  and  important 
things  in  the  development  of  the  man, 
and  assuredly  educational ; but  the 
difficulty  of  developing  them  into  sat- 
isfactory courses  and  giving  definite 
credit  has  inclined  most  Faculties  to 
leave  them  to  the  spare  time  and  in- 
dividual enterprise  of  the  students. 


After  careful  consideration  it  has 
not  seemed  best  to  the  College  Fac- 
ulty to  enter  on  the  policy  of  giving 
credit  for  “practice  teaching” ; in- 
stead the  Faculty  has  decided  to  leave 
the  question  open  for  the  next  two 
years,  hoping  that  experience  here 
and  elsewhere  will  make  for  a clearer 
decision  in  1916-17.  As  Dean  Cole 
has  pointed  out,  when  the  matter  of 
vocational  training  is  finally  settled  it 
must  involve  “practice  teaching”  in 
all  departments,  including  physical 
training,  and  also  work  of  a voca- 
tional type  in  art  or  music.  In  the 
meantime  the  .A,lumni  should  realize 
that  the  question  is  one  of  primary 
importance ; the  enti-re  policy  of  the 
College  is  involved  and  the  final  de- 
cision must  have  a far  reaching  effect 
on  our  Alma  Mater.  And  it  is  a ques- 
tion which  it  is  peculiarly  important 
that  the  .Mumni  should  consider  and 


help  settle.  They  have  tried  a col- 
lege course,  they  are  engaged  in 
practical  work,  and  the  consensus  of 
opinion  among  the  Alumni  will  be  an 
important  factor  in  the  decision  of 
the  question.  The  Alumni  Magazine 
intends  to  give  a full  hearing  to  all 
sides  of  the  question  and  urges  the 
Alumni  to  ex|«-ess  themselves  through 
its  columns.  The  complaint  has  been 
made  that  the  Magazine  is  merely  the 
recorder  of  things  done  and  actions 
taken.  Here  is  an  important  ques- 
tion waiting  for  decision,  and  the  re- 
action of  the  Alumni  is  of  vital  im- 
portance. 


Mr.  Cass  Gilbert  made  some  well- 
turned  impromptu  remarks  on  the 
plans  for  the  architecture  of  Oberlin. 
fie  mentioned  the  inevitable  changes 
that  must  come ; buildings  that  must 
come  down  to  make  way  for  a larger 
scheme,  land  that  must  be  acquired  to 
round  out  the  college  holdings,  and 
the  thought  and  labor  that  must  go 
into  building  a better  Oberlin  archi- 
tecturally. The  influence  of  noble 
buildings  on  the  students  who  dwell 
among  them,  the  value  of  the  impres- 
sion that  they  would  iiTcvitably  carry 
away — such  considerations  were  much 
emphasized.  Mr.  Gilbert  feels  that 
the  architecture  of  a college  mav 
well  be  counted  one  of  the  great  per- 
manent contributions  to  the  life  of 
its  students.  Mr.  Gilbert  speaks  as 
an  architect. 
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The  Administration  Building 

(President  M.  C.  King.) 


HE  need  of  a new  Admin- 
istration Building  goes 
back  to  the  fire  of  January 
2(),  1!)03,  that  destroyed 
the  old  Chapel  building, 
in  which  had  been  housed 
the  Inisiness  offices  of  the  College. 
The  offices  were  then  moved  to 
the  old  wooden  residence  at  122 
West  College  Street,  few  what  we 
hoped  were  purely  temporary  quar- 
ters, though  they  have  continued  to 
serve  as  the  administration  center  of 
the  College  for  twelve  years.  The 
building  of  the  new  Chapel  in  1908 
brought  no  relief  for  office  needs ; for 
neither  the  donor  nor  the  College 
thought  it  desirable  again  to  bring 
into  the  Chapel  building  administra- 
tive quarters.  The  fund  received  for 
insurance  on  the  old  Chapel  building, 
too,  (amounting  to  about  $14,000) 
formed  a nucleus  that  it  was  hoped 
might  make  ultimately  possible  an 
adequate  separate  Administration 
Building.  And  Mr.  Gilbert  laid  out 
his  general  plan  accordingly  to  pro- 
vide for  such  .a  building. 

The  very  obviously  cramped  and 
inadequate  quarters  in  the  old  W^est 
College  Street  house  manifestly  hind- 
ered efficient  work.  The  administra- 
tive staff  have  undoubtedly  worked 
for  these  recent  years  at  great  dis- 
advantage, and  one  is  tempted  to  say, 
in  almost  sweatshop  conditions.  The 
old  house,  too,  naturally  seemed  a 
poor  place  for  introduction  to  the 


college  life  on  the  part  of  prospective 
jiatrons  and  new  students.  Efficiency 
and  fitness,  thus,  both  called  loudly 
for  a new  and  far  better  building, 
centrally  located,  and  a building  bet- 
ter than  the  insurance  fund  alone 
could  provide.  Repeated  plans  were 
drawn,  for  various  locations,  but  the 
means  were  not  forthcoming.  Final- 
]y,  Mr.  William  C.  Cochran,  as  a 
Trustee  of  the  College,  felt  the  need 
so  strongly,  that  he  waised  with  his 
step-brother,  Mr.  J.  D.  Cox,  the 
question  of  providing  a suitable  Ad.- 
ministration  Building  as  a memorial 
to  his  father,  Oberlin’s  greatly  dis- 
tinguished alumnus.  General  Jacob 
D.  Cox.  They  studied  the  problem 
carefully  together,  visiting  numerous 
buildings  of  this  character,  and  Mr. 
Cox  agreed  to  give  fifty  thousand 
dollars  to  provide  for  Oberlin  the 
Administration  Building  desired,  and 
the  planning  of  the  building  was 
committed  to  Mr.  Gilbert  as  archi- 
tect. Step  by  step,  with  many  consul- 
tations, the  present  plan  and  location 
were  worked  out — the  question  of 
location  proving  a peculiarly  difficult 
one — and  the  beautiful  building 
which  we  have  the  happiness  of  en- 
tering today  is  the  final  result. 

The  building  raised  in  honor  of 
General  Cox  is  most  fitlv  placed, — 
naturally  central,  and  next  to  the 
Finney  Memorial  Chapel,  with  which 
it  is  later  to  be  connected  by  an  ar- 
cade. That  these  two  memorial 
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buildings — the  first  erected  from  Mr. 
Gilbert’s  plans,  and  placed  in  har- 
mony with  his  general  plan  for  all 
college  buildings  and  grounds — 
should  be  thus  closely  united,  is  pe- 
culiarly fitting,  both  because  of  the 
distinction  of  the  two  names  in  the 
annals  of  Oberlin,  and  because  the 
two  families  were  so  intimately  con- 
nected. 

The  delays  that  have  occu'rred  in 
the  carrying  out  of  the  plans  have 
had  this  saving  virtue,  that  they  have 
allowed  Mr.  Cox’s  gift  of  $50,000 — 
which  had  been  promptly  turned  over 
to  Afr.  Cochran  as  trustee — to  ac- 
cumulate welcome  interest,  and  so 
made  it  possible,  with  the  old  insur- 
ance fund,  to  put  into  the  building 
itself  a total  of  $71,000.  Other  gifts 
were  made  for  the  furnishing  of  the 
huilding:  for  such  a building,  mem- 
orial in  character,  plainly  required  a 
furnishing  ivhich  the  old  equipment 
could  not  give.  The  entire  cost  of 
the  building  and  its  furnishing  thus 
amounts  to  almost  exactly  $79,000 ; 
and  the  administrative  staff  are  still 
wondering  whether  they  are  going  to 
know  quite  how  to  behave  in  such 
quarters  as  the  new  building  affords. 

The  building  furnishes  ample  ac- 
commodations for  the  staffs  of  the 
Treasurer’s  and  .Secretary’s  office  on 
the  first  floor,  and  for  those  of  the 
President,  Dean  of  the  College,  As- 
sistant to  the  President,  and  Registrar 
on  the  second  floor.  The  central  re- 
ception room  on  the  second  floor, 
serving  as  a waiting  room  for  both 
the  Dean  and  the  President,  will 
probably  be  used  also  for  Trustee 


meetings  and  smaller  Faculty  meet- 
ings. The  third  floor  and  the  base- 
ment furnish  abundant  storage  room. 

The  architect  has  been  most  pa- 
tient in  trying  to  meet  the  desires  of 
the  officers,  and  the  interior  should 
prove  as  satisfactory  in  use  as  both 
the  exterior  and  interior  in,  beauty, 
though  the  President  confesses  to 
some  misgiving  in  finding  himself  so 
handsomely  housed,  through  the 
combined  machinations  of  the  archi- 
tect and  the  other  administrative  of- 
ficers. But  he  feels  some  relief  in  re- 
membering that  it  is  the  office  and 
not  the  man  that  is  thus  honored,  and 
that  the  various  distinguished  guests 
of  the  College  are  to  profit  by  the 
amplitude  and  convenience  of  the 
l>residential  quarters.  The  plans  of 
the  architect  have  been  ably  and 
finely  carried  out  by  the  builder,  Mr. 
('.eorge  Feick. 

The  building  in  itself — thanks  to 
the  architect — of  notable  beauty,  is 
given  still  further  distinction  by  the 
two  mural  paintings  of  Mr.  Kenyon 
Cox,  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  his 
father  and  mother — his  mother  the 
brilliant  eldest  daughter  of  President 
Finney.  A hint  of  what  these  paint- 
ings are  felt  by  competent  judges  to 
be.  is  given  in  the  following  com- 
ment upon  them  from  the  !Vciu  York 
Times  of  November  8,  that  they  may 
w'ell  replace  any  poor  words  of  mine: 

“The  two  lunettes  by  Mr.  Cox  are 
painted  for  the  Administration  Build- 
ing of  Oberlin  College  in  memory  of 
the  mother  and  father  of  the  artist. 
The  color  is  characteristically  strong 
and  arranged  in  boldly  separated 
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masses.  Such  softening  as  time 
chooses  to  do  will  mellow  and  en- 
rich the  effect.  The  drawing  has  the 
firm  decisiveness  also  characteristic 
of  this  artist,  who  knows  not  the 
name  of  compromise,  but  what  draw- 
ing it  is ! Let  those  who  prefer  a 
more  casual  method  observe  before 
they  leave  it  the  magnificent  fore- 
shortening of  the  arms  in  the  hel- 
meted  figure,  the  hands  doing  pre- 
cisely what  they  are  meant  to  do  with- 
out strain  or  weakness  in  a single 
line.  Let  them  observe  the  sinking 
of  the  neck  in  its  deep  socket,  the 
competency  of  the  muscles  supporting 
the  weight  in  the  figure  that  leans 
on  its  hand  outspread  on  the  marble 
bench,  the  easy  sway  of  the  bodies  at 
waist  and  shoulders.  And  for  pure 
joy  of  painting  let  every  one  look 
long  at  the  painting  of  the  hand  rest- 
ing on  the  open  page  of  a book,  its 
relation  in  color  and  tone  to  the  page, 
the  shadow  that  it  casts,  and  the 
book  itself — a marvel  of  lovely  work- 
manship. Those  are  the  incidents  in 
Mr.  Cox's  work,  subordinate  to  the 
science  of  the  design,  but  they  are 
eloquent  of  that  passion  for  rightness 
which  lifts  his  paintings  to  their  high 
place  in  modern  decoration.” 

The  vestibule  of  the  new  building, 
where  the  memorial  paintings  are 
placed,  contains  also  a memorial 
bronze  tablet,  made  by  a pupil  of 
Saint  Gaudens  after  the  design  of 
I\Tr.  Kenyon  Cox. 

One  might  hunt  in  vain  through 
all  the  long  list  of  the  alumni  of  the 
College  to  find  a more  fitting  name 
to  connect  with  the  Administration 
Building  than  that  of  General  Cox. 


It  adds  to  the  happiness  of  every  one 
of  the  administrative  staff  today  that 
the  building  is  erected  in  his  memory 
and  is  always  to  be  connected  with 
his  name.  For  General  Cox  was 
himself  a most  able  and  well  tried 
executive — as  military  officer,  as  Gov- 
ernor of  Ohio,  as  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  Grant’s  Cabinet,  and  as 
University  President  and  Dean.  With 
marked  executive  ability  he  coupled 
such  thorough  and  varied  learning, 
such  insight  into  principles,  and 
such  depths  of  moral  conviction  as 
might  almost  be  the  despair  of  all 
lesser  men.  We  pay  him  once  more 
today  our  deep  and  sincere  tribute 
of  loving  honor. 

On  behalf  of  the  Trustees  and 
Faculty  of  Oberlin  College — and 
hardly  less  for  its  Alumni  and  stu- 
dents— I norv  accept  for  the  uses  of 
the  College  this  beautiful  and  com- 
modious building;  and  I here  public- 
ly record  our  deep  gratitude  to  its 
able  and  generous  donor.  Mr.  J.  D. 
Cox,  as  well  as  to  the  gifted  men — 
Mr.  Gilbert  and  Mr.  Kenyon  Cox — 
who  have  contributed  to  make  possi- 
ble the  dream  which  he  dreamed  of 
a permanent  memorial  . to  his  dis- 
tinguished father.  And  as  President 
of  the  College  I hereby  undertake  for 
myself  and  my  colleagues  in  the 
Trustees  and  Faculty,  so  far  as  in  me 
lies,  to  hold  this  building  true  to  its 
purposes  — so  perfectly  shadowed 
forth  in  the  honored  name  it  bears — 
in  a steadily  enlarging  service 
through  the  administrative  staff  of 
the  College.  And  may  the  blessing 
of  God  abide  upon  all  the  work  that 
shall  there  be  devised. 
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Memorial  Lunettes 

(Mr.  Kenyon  Cox.) 


I am  not  in  the  habit  of  address- 
ing audiences  about  my  own  work. 
Most  of  my  public  speaking  has  been 
concerned  with  the  works  of  others. 
I have,  however,  promised  to  give  a 
few  words  of  explanation  of  tlie  in- 
tention of  the  two  paintings  I have 
placed  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Ad- 
ministration Building — of  the  ideas, 
the  thoughts,  which  I have  endeav- 
ored to  express  in  them. 

That  one  of  them  which  was 
painted  in  honor  of  my  father,  Ja- 
cob D.  Cox,  is  based  on  the  same 
idea  as  that  expressed  in  the  address 
of  my  brother,  Mr.  Cochran,  on  The 
Scholar  in  Action.  It  seemed  to  me, 
in  reading  over  a mere  list  of  the 
positions  that  my  father  had  filled, 
and  of  the  work  he  had  done,  that 
the  treatment  of  this  lunette  inevi- 
ably  called  for  something  typical  of 
the  life  of  action  and  of  the  life  of 
study — what  Dante  called  the  Active 
Life  and  the  Contemplative  Life.  The 
active  life  I have  tried  to  typify  by  a 
figure  combining  to  some  extent  the 
attributes  of  Pallas  Athene  and  of 
Hermes — Pallas  the  godiless  of  j^racti- 
cal  wisdom,  Hermes  the  god  of  activity 
and  of  affairs.  The  figure  is  seated,  at 
rest,  but  I have  tried  to  convey  in  it 
the  .sense  of  readiness  for  action ; a 
figure  with  the  aegis  of  Pallas,  its 
helmet  bearing  the  wings  of  Mer- 
cury ; a partly  armed  fi.gure,  ready  if 
necessary  for  combat,  and  bearing  in 


its  hand  that  baton  or  leading  staff, 
which  whether  held  by  a general  or 
by  the  conductor  of  an  orchestra,  has 
always  been  the  symbol  of  leadership. 
Seated  beside  this  figure  is  the  figure 
of  Thought — of  Contemplation.  My 
father  was  not  merely  a scholar ; he 
was  a deep  student  of  philosophy, 
and  1 wanted  to  convey  in  this  figure 
not  merely  the  sense  of  learning  or 
of  scholarshi]:),  but  of  a deeper 
thought.  The  figure  is  seated,  a 
book  upon  her  knees,  but  she  is  not 
merely  reading  or  consulting  the 
book:  she  lis  gazing  out  and  away 
from  it.  absorbed  in  jihilosophic  con- 
templation. 

After  this  decoration  had  been 
planned  and  executed,  it  seemed  from 
an  architectural  and  decorative  point 
of  view,  proper  that  something  should 
be  placed  in  the  opposite  lunette,  at 
the  other  end  of  the  vestibule;  and 
it  also  seemed  to  me  eminently  fitting 
that  this  building  sbould  contain  a 
memorial  to  my  mother — a true  help- 
meet if  ever  there  was  one ; a woman 
without  whose  aid  and  whose  great 
qualities  my  father's  work  could  not 
have  been  so  well  or  so  easily  per- 
formed. And  in  trying  to  find  the 
proper  symbol  for  such  a memorial 
to  my  mother.  I felt,  what  I think 
many  who  knew  her  here  in  Oborlin 
will  feel — that  the  great  principle 
of  her  character  was  that  of  love,  of 
self-sacrificing  love,  of  something 
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like  the  Biblical  charity.  But  I did 
not  wish  to  give  the  merely  ordinary 
symbolical  figure  of  Charity;  I 
wanted  something  more  intense, 
something  more  jiersonal  than  the 
mere  mother  of  many  children,  and 
I have  invented  a Charity  of  my  own, 
— a robust  angel,  holding  in  the 
hand  a burning  heart  and  crowned 
with  a crown  of  thorns — the  S])irit 


of  Love  which  “snfifereth  long  and 
is  kind.” 

What  my  decorations  may  be 
worth  as  works  of  art,  I cannot  say, 
Init  it  is  perhaps  as  well  to  give  you 
this  hint  of  iheir  intention,  and  so 
to  put  yon  into  the  mood  for  reading 
what  I have  tried  to  write  into  them. 
This  is  all  I have  to  say. 
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Jacob  D.  Cox— The  Scholar  in  Action 

(Mr.  iWileiam  C.  Cochran.) 


Y theme  is  the  Scholar  in  Ac- 
tion. I use  the  word,  Scholar, 
in  the  classical  sense — one 
educated  in  the  schools — and  in  a re- 
stricted modern  sense — one  who  de- 
rives his  knowledge  chiefly  from 
books,  including  manuscripts,  maps, 
plans,  drawings  and  illustrations. 
One  may,  by  per.sonal  observation 
and  experience,  become  well  informed 
and  be  called  an  educated  man  with- 
out being  a scholar.  For  instance,  a 
man  of  means  may  travel  all  over  the 
known  world  and  in  the  course  of 
years  learn,  through  what  he  sees  and 
hears,  about  the  climate  and  scenery 
of  each  country  and  the  character, 
habits  and  appearance  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. It  is  a slow  and  expensive  way 
to  gain  information,  though,  to  some, 
it  will  prove  delightful.  While  such 
a man  is  crossing  the  ocean  to  reach 
a foreign  land,  the  scholar,  without 
leaving  his  librar}',  can  gain  a fuller 
and  more  accurate  knowledge  of 
what  the  traveler  is  going  to  see. 

General  J.  D.  Cox  was  a scholar 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word. 
His  knowledge  was  chiefly  derived 
from  books  and  was  most  extensive 
and  accurate.  Fie  never  went  to 
Europe,  yet  few  even  knew  Europe, 
its  scenery,  its  architecture,  its  galler- 
ies and  antiquities,  as  thoroughly  as 
he  did.  Often  friends  who  had  trav- 
eled in  Europe  and  brought  home 
numerous  photographs,  which  they  had 


failed  to  mark,  would  come  to  him 
for  information  as  to  what  certain 
photographs  represented  and  where 
they  were  taken.  Many  a photo- 
graphic album  is  made  intelligible  by 
notes  which  he  furnished,  -and  he 
would  surprise  the  travelers  by  telling 
them  from  what  points  and  at  what 
time  of  day  their  various  pictures 
were  taken  and  what  other  things 
they  might  have  seen  in  the  vicinity. 
Fie  used  to  say  that  if  he  were  blind- 
folded and  dropped  down  anywhere 
in  the  streets  of  Paris,  he  could,  with- 
in an  hour’s  time,  tell  e.xactly  in  what 
part  of  the  city  he  was  and  from  it 
go  readily  to  all  the  objects  of  inter- 
est without  a guide. 

This  is  one  of  many  illustrations 
which  might  be  adduced  of  the  value 
of  true  scholarship.  “Knowledge  is 
power.’’  no  matter  how  you  acquire 
the  knowledge,  but  the  scholar  ac- 
quires general  knowledge  and  conse- 
quent power  more  quickly,  more 
cheaply,  more  readily,  than  the  man 
who  dispenses  with  books.  Every 
fact  in  history,  which  can  be  ascer- 
tained at  all,  every  advance  in  science 
and  the  arts,  has  been  recorded  in 
books  or  manuscripts,  and  the  man 
who  does  not  have,  or  use,  the  key 
to  this  storehouse  is  fearfully  handi- 
capped. The  Patent  Office  is  crowded 
with  applications  for  patents  for 
things  or  processes  which  the  appli- 
cants imagine  are  new.  If  they  had 
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been  scholars,  they  would  have 
known  that  some  of  these  alleged  in- 
ventions are  absurd  and  many,  very 
many,  have  l)een  in  common  use  for 
ages.  The  time  spent  in  such  in- 
ventions is  absolutely  wasted.  It  had 
better  have  been  spent  on  books.  Do 
not  misunderstand  me ; manual  dex- 
terity and  skill  in  playing  musical 
instruments,  handling  tools,  or  mak- 
ing chemical  analyses  can  only  be  ac- 
quired by  actual  practice  and  plenty 
of  it. 

T used  the  word,  Action,  in  the 
sense  of  the  plain  Anglo-Saxon  ex- 
jjression,  doing  things.  A scholar 
may  read  and  study  forever  and  do 
nothing.  He  may  be  an  encyclo- 
paedia of  information  and 'make  no 
practical  use  of  it.  Men  of  action 
are  often  far  from  being  scholars. 
Some  of  our  greatest  railroad  sys- 
tems and  industrial  corporations  are 
headed  by  men  who  rose  from  the 
ranks.  They  know  practically  every- 
thing about  railroading,  or  the  par- 
ticular business  in  which  they  are  en- 
gaged through  personal  experience, 
close  observation  and  retentive  mem- 
ories, but  they  have  gained  little  or 
nothing  from  books. 

Indeed  the  prizes  of  war  and  of 
the  business  world  have  so  often 
gone  to  the  untutored  and  unlettered 
man,  that  in  every  age  men  have  been 
skeptical  as  to  the  practical  value  of 
scholarship  in  any  pursuits  except  the 
so-called  “learned  professions.” 

Let  us  examine  candidly  the 
grounds  for  such  skepticism  and  try 
to  determine,  each  for  himself, 
whether  a college  education  and  hab- 


its of  study  are  worth  while,  or 
whether  they  are  really  detrimental 
to  success  in  the  ordinary  walks  of 
life. 

Perhaps  the  most  severe  test  to 
which  the  scholar  can  be  subjected 
is  war.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
training  or  pursuits  of  a scholar 
which  fits  him  directly  for  killing 
men. 

Society  in  the  “dark”  and  “mid- 
dle” ages,  like  a community  of  ants, 
was  divided  into  two  great  classes — 
soldiers  and  workers — destroyers  and 
producers.  The  scholar  belonged  to 
neither  class  and  was  looked  down 
upon  by  both.  He  produced  nothing 
and  he  did  not  protect  the  producers 
from  their  enemies.  He  was  pro- 
tected by  the  patron,  just  as  the  wom- 
en and  children  were,  and  not  rated 
any  higher  as  an  effective  force.  Pie 
was  only  half  a man.  If  you  wish  to 
know  the  character  and  training  con- 
sidered proper  for  a whole  man,  in 
that  age,  read  Howard  Pyle’s  “Alen 
of  Iron.” 

So  long  as  dukedoms  and  princi- 
palities were  little  larger  than  Lo- 
rain County  and  not  one-tenth  as 
populous ; so  long  as  fighting  was 
done  hand  to  hand,  with  spears, 
swords,  maces  and  battle  axes;  so 
long  as  armies  were  little  larger  than 
modern  regiments  and  every  man 
fought  in  the  immediate  presence  of 
his  chief,  personal  prowess  and  phy- 
sical training  were  the  essential  qual- 
ities of  leadership. 

With  the  invention  of  gunpowder 
conditions  were  changed.  Weak  men 
were  put  more  on  a par  with  the 
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Strong,  the  phalanx  gave  way  to  the 
firing  line,  and  battle  lines  were 
formed,  and  fought,  at  greater  dis- 
tances from  eaeh  other.  Armies  were 
strung  out  beyond  the  sight  or  hearing 
of  any  one  man.  It  mattered  not 
then  how  brave  and  powerful  a leader 
might  be,  his  army  would  be  thrown 
into  eon  fusion  and  be  beaten  in  de- 
tail, unless  he  manifested  some  of  the 
qualities  of  a scholar  and  drew  cor- 
rect inferences  as  to  probable  movt- 
ments  of  an  unseen  enemy  and  made 
correct  dispositions  of  his  own  unseen 
troops.  But  the  prejudice  against 
the  scholar  long  persisted  and  for 
centuries  no  one  turned  to  him  for 
assistance  in  time  of  war. 

In  our  own  civil  war,  arms  had 
so  improved  both  in  range  and  quick- 
ness of  firing,  that  a double  or  triple 
line  of  infantry  behind  rude  breast- 
works could  annihilate  a charging 
force  of  double  its  numbers,  as  at 
Fredericksburg,  Cold  Harbor,  Kene- 
saw  and  Franklin.  Mere  fighters  still 
dominated  in  small  engagements,  but 
men  of  trained  intellects  were  re- 
quired to  conduct  the  larger  opera- 
tions. 

Then  it  was  that  the  West  Point 
scholars,  Robert  E.  Lee,  Joseph 
Johnston  and  William  Tecumseh 
Sherman,  showed  their  superiority 
And  scholars  who  never  saw  West 
Point,  came  to  the  front  in  all  our 
Western  armies.  War  is  a fascinat- 
ing game.  There  is  but  one  serious 
drawback;  instead  of  tackling  men 
and  throwing  them  down,  you  kill 
them. 

Into  this  cruel  field,  one  of  the 


most  humane  of  men  and  one  of  the 
best  scholars  that  Oberlin  has  ever 
known  was  projected  by  love  of  coun- 
try and  the  clear  conviction  that  free- 
dom and  unity  could  be  maintained 
only  by  the  shedding  of  blood. 
Oberlin  College  never  trained  men 
for  war.  Still  he  was  not  unpre- 
pared. He  had  foreseen  the  possibil- 
ity of  armed  conflict,  and  for  two 
years  had  studied  the  art  of  war  as 
found  in  books.  He  had  never 
drilled  a company,  reviewed  a regi- 
ment, or  fired  a gun,  but  he  knew  how 
they  ought  to  be  drilled  and  reviewed 
and  he  knew  exactly  what  to  do  with 
companies,  regiments,  cavalry  and  ar- 
tillery when  drilled  by  others.  His 
theoretical  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
war  was  more  extensive  and  more 
up  to  date  than  that  of  most  West 
Point  graduates,  for  he  studied  the 
latest  books  and  maps  and  learned, 
while  they  were  content  merely  to 
put  in  practice  what  they  already 
knew. 

Mr.  Cox  was  commissioned  Briga- 
dier General  and  sent  to  Camp  Denni- 
son to  take  command  of  a brigade 
composed  of  the  4th,  7th,  8th  and 
11th  Ohio  regiments.  His  brigade 
became  so  proficient  that  within  six- 
ty days  it  was  ordered  to  West  Vir- 
ginia, but  the  General  who  was  re- 
sponsible for  tills  proficiency  was  left 
behind.  ,Why?  Because  he  was  a 
scholar  and  a gentleman — a good  in- 
structor and  a man  who  knew  how 
to  deal  with  raw  recruits  and  ama- 
teur officers.  Camp  Dennison  was  a 
Camp  of  Instruction — a College  of 
War,  if  you  please — and  General  Cox 
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was  wanted  as  its  Presiclcnt.  He 
lielieved  that  he  was  well  qualified 
for  command  in  the  field  and  at  his 
urgent  solicitation  he  was  afterwards 
sent  to  the  Kanawha  Valley  with  a 
perfectly  raw  brigade  which  was 
composed  of  regiments  that  had 
never  seen  each  other  and  never  seen 
him  before.  He  accomplished  that 
whereunto  he  was  sent,  overcame  su- 
perior forces,  took  possession  of  the 
whole  valley  and  was  so  successful  in 
his  operations  that  he  was  soon 
placed  in  command  of  the  whole  De- 
partment of  West  Virginia.  In  his 
campaig'ns  there  he  faced  in  turn 
Henry  A.  Wise,  General  Floyd  and 
Robert  E.  Lee.  All  retired,  some 
with  greater  haste  than  others.  Lee’s 
West  Virginia  campaign  was  pro- 
nounced by  the  Confederate  authori- 
ties and  Richmond  newspapers  a fail- 
ure. Military  operations  in  West 
\'^irginia  were  of  small  importance 
after  this,  but  marching  and  drilling 
were  incessant,  and  in  1862  the 
troops  ill  his  Department  were  as  ef- 
ficient and  well  disciplined  as  any  in 
the  Army.  When  ordered,  in  August 
1862,  to  proceed  to  Washington  with 
his  Kanawha  Division,  they  marched 
30  miles  a day  for  three  successive 
days  over  rough  mountain  roads  with 
their  wagon  trains,  artillery  and  all 
accoutrements.  When  Lee  invaded 
Maryland  the  Kanawha  Division  of 
5,000  men  was  attached  to  the  9th 
A-rmy  Corps,  making  it  the  largest 
corps  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
and  when  General  Reno,  its  com- 
mander, was  killed  at  South  Moun- 
tain, General  Cox  commanded  the 


corps  and  directed  its  movements  in 
the  bloody  battles  of  South  Mountain 
and  y\ntietam.  At  that  time  he  out- 
ranked Generals  Meade,  Sheridan, 
Schofield  and  Hancock.  He  had  a 
record  of  uniform  success,  and  had 
handled  the  largest  corps  in  the  army 
to  the  satisfaction  of  Generals  Burn- 
side and  McClellan,  who  recom- 
mended him  for  promotion  for  his 
“gallant  services  in  the  battles  of 
South  Mountain  and  Antietam”  which 
“contributed  greatly  to  our  success 
in  those  hard  fought  engagements.” 

On  October  6,  1862,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  Major  General. 
The  important  thing  for  us  to  note 
in  this  connection  is,  not  that  he  re- 
ceived promotion  but  that  he  had 
earned  it.  As  a matter  of  fact  the 
Senate  failed  to  confirm  the -appoint- 
ment. He  would,  naturally,  have 
been  assigned  to  the  permanent  com- 
mand of  the  9th  corps,  but  during  his 
absence  the  rebels  had  overrun  West 
Virginia  and  driven  out  the  officer 
and  troops  left  in  charge  and  he  was 
sent  back  there  to  recover  the  lost 
ground,  which  he  did. 

After  a year’s  service  as  District 
Commander  in  West  Virginia  and 
Ohio,  General  Cox  was  sent  to  East 
Tennessee  and  took  the  field  com- 
mand of  the  23d  Army  Corps  com- 
posed of  new  troops  and  put  them 
through  the  same  process  of  drilling, 
marching  and  skirmishing  by  which 
the  Kanawha  Division  had  been  de- 
veloped. In  the  spring  of  1864  Major 
General  Schofield  was  sent  out  to 
command  this  well  seasoned  corps 
and  a new  division  of  raw  troops  was 
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organized  for  General  Cox.  It  was 
the  largest  division  in  Sherman’s 
army,  and  in  a short  time  became  one 
of  the  most  efficient.  During  the 
.-\tlanta  campaign  it  was  engaged 
most  of  the  time  in  flanking  opera- 
tions first  on  one  wing,  then  on  the 
other.  Football  men  will  understand 
them  if  I describe  them  as  ‘‘circling 
the  ends.”  In  war,  as  in  football, 
the  enemy  is  obliged  to  fall  back  and 
form  a new  line,  if  you  get  around 
his  flank.  But  in  war  you  not  only 
have  to  make  your  end  run,  but  you 
have  to  hold  your  ground  against 
stubborn  fighting.  You  can’t  stay  by 
just  making  a “down.” 

During  the  late  summer  and  fall 
of  1864  General  Cox  had  command 
of  the  whole  corps  and  part  of  that 
time  he  was  operating  alone  in 
Northern  Georgia  and  Alabama.  At 
the  battle  of  Franklin,  his  corps  ad- 
ministered a crushing  defeat  to 
Hood’s  army  and  the  scholar  was  in 
the  thick  of  the  fight. 

Flis  conduct  in  the  Atlanta  Cam- 
paign, the  Franklin  and  Nashville 
Campaign,  and  the  North  Carolina 
Campaign  in  the  spring  of  18G5  was 
flawless,  and  the  more  it  is  studied, 
the  more  it  will  redound  to  his  credit. 
.\t  the  close  of  the  war  no  volunteer 
officer  stood  higher  in  the  esteem  of 
his  commanding  officers  than  Gen- 
eral Cox.  I will  let  them  speak  for 
themselves. 

On  the  12th  of  September,  1864, 
General  Schofield  recommended  his 
promotion  in  the  following  terms : 

“Brigadier  General  Co.x  is  now  the 


Senior  Brigadier  General  of  Volun- 
teers in  active  service”**** 

“[He]  commanded  the  23d  Army 
Corps  for  some  time  previous  to  the 
assignment  of  Major  General  Stone- 
man  to  that  command.**** 

“I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
I have  never  seen  a more  able  and 
efficient  division  commander.  Gener- 
al Cox  is  possessed  of  a very  high 
order  of  talent  and  superior  educa- 
tion. As  a commander  he  is  discreet, 
energetic  and  brave.  As  a just  re- 
ward for  long,  faithful  and  efficient 
service,  and  as  an  act  of  justice  to 
the  army  and  the  country,  I earnestly 
recommend  that  [he]  be  appointed 
Major  General  of  Volunteers.” 

On  October  24th  1864,  General 
Sherman  urged  his  promotion  as  a 
man  “of  marked  courage,  capacity 
and  merit***qualified  to  separate 
command.” 

After  the  battles  of  Franklin  and 
Nashville,  General  Schofield  again 
urged  his  promotion,  saying; 

“He  has  merited  promotion  scores 
of  times  by  skillful  and  heroic  con- 
duct in  as  many  battles.  He  is  one 
of  the  very  best  division  commanders 
I have  ever  seen  and  has  often 
shown  himself  qualified  for  a higher 
command.”**** 

“An  officer  cannot  exercise  for 
three  years  a command  which  he  is 
universally  admitted  to  be  eminently 
qualified  for  and  yet  be  denied  the 
corresponding  rank,  while  his  juniors, 
notoriously  less  deserving,  are  pro- 
moted, without  feeling  such  mortifi- 
cation and  chagrin  as  must  drive  him 
from  the  army.” 
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General  Thomas  forwarded  this 
with  Ids  own  earnest  recommenda- 
tion, saying;: 

“His  services  in  the  Atlanta  Cam- 
paign entitle  him  to  the  promotion 
asked  for  and  at  the  battle  of  Frank- 
lin he  was  endnently  distinguished 
for  personal  courage,  as  well  as  for 
the  skillful  management  of  his  com- 
mand.” 

For  the  second  time,  ne  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  Major  General, 
and  this  time  he  was  confirmed. 
M'hat  was  more  gratifying  to  General 
Co.x  than  his  promotion,  and  what 
is  of  most  importance  in  this  discus- 
sion is  the  unsolicited  commendation 
of  such  experts  in  military  science 
as  McClellan,  Burnside,  Sherman, 
Thomas  and  Schofield. 

When  Johnston  had  surrendered 
and  General  Cox  was  being  talked  of 
as  the  Union  Candidate  for  Governor 
of  Ohio,  General  Sherman  urged  him 
not  to  consider  it  and  promised  him 
an  appointment  as  Brigadier  General 
in  the  regular  Army  (the  appoint- 
ment which  afterwards  fell  to  General 
Terry).  But  the  life  of  an  army 
officer  in  time  of  peace  had  no  at- 
traction for  the  Scholar,  or  the  Man 
of  Action,  and  he  determined  to  re- 
turn to  private  life  as  soon  as  his 
duties  as  commander  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  North  Carolina  would  per- 
mit. 

In  the  commanding  of  armies  or  its 
various  divisions  there  is  something 
to  he  thought  of  besides  fighting  and 
maneuvering.  j\Ten  in  the  ranks  can- 
not provide  themselves  with  food  and 
clothing,  or  with  arms  and  ammuni- 


tion. This  is  the  work  of  the  com- 
mander. If  he  is  not  business-like, 
watchful  and  efficient,  if  he  does  not 
know  and  provide  for  what  will  be 
needed,  his  troops  will  suffer  and  be- 
come demoralized  and  he  will  lose 
their  confidence  and  hearty  support. 

President  Hayes,  who  was  Lt.  Col. 
of  the  23d  Ohio  Regiment  in  West 
Virginia,  wrote  home,  referring  to 
certain  newspaper  stories  of  insuffi- 
cient supplies,  etc: 

“I  have  seen  the  stores  sent  into 
this  State  and  the  Government  has 
provided  abundantly  for  all.” 

It  was  General  Cox  wbo  saw  that 
the  stores  sent  into  West  Virginia 
“provided  abundantly  for  all.”  Dur- 
ing the  four  years  of  war.  General 
Cox  had  under  his  command,  at 
various  times,  31  Ohio  regiments  of 
Infantry,  some  1200  Ohio  Cavalry 
and  three  Ohio  batteries  of  Artillery, 
in  all  about  25,000  men.  On  all  he 
left  an  impression  of  some  sort.  Was 
it  good,  or  ill?  If  they  thought  he 
was  a coward,  incompetent,  or  ineffi- 
cient, you  may  be  sure  they  would 
have  manifested  it  in  some  way. 
Grumbling  and  fault  finding  are  easy 
and  common  enough.  Quiet  satisfac- 
tion and  cheerful  following  are  about 
the  only  manifestations  of  approval 
that  can  he  expected.  General  Cox 
had  that  from  any  body  of  troops  he 
commanded,  and  when  the  war  was 
over,  all  Ohio  soldiers  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  show  what  they  thought  of 
him.  At  the  State  Convention  of  the 
Union  party  in  June,  ISfiS,  every 
Ohio  regiment  was  represented  and 
the  soldiers  constituted  fully  one- 
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third  of  the  Convention.  No  man 
they  disapproved  could  have  Ijeen 
nominated.  General  Co.n  had  not 
been  in  the  State  for  a year  and  a 
half,  except  to  pass  tlirough  it  on  his 
way  from  Tennessee  to  North  Caro- 
lina, and  he  was  then  attending-  to 
his  duties  as  District  Commander  in 
North  Carolina.  A delegate  from 
Cincinnati  nominated  General  Co.x 
fo-r  Governor,  a delegate  from  Cleve- 
land seconded  it.  Then  Colonel 
Strickland  of  the  23d  Arm)-  Corps 
moved  that  the  nomination  be  made 
by  acclamation,  and  it  was  carried 
with  a tremendous  “aye,”  followed 
by  a mighty  roar  of  applause  and 
such  demonstrations  of  enthusiasm 
as,  up  to  that  time,  had  never  been 
witnessed  in  a State  Convention. 

He  was  elected  in  October  by  a 
majority  larger  than  any  other  Gov- 
ernor of  Ohio  received  from  that 
day  until  the  second  election  of  Wil- 
liam McKinley. 

The  duties  of  Governor  were  simple 
as  compared  with  those  of  a corps 
commander  or  a Department  com- 
mander in  the  civil  war,  and  he  dis- 
patched the  necessary  business  with 
an  ease  and  efficiency  which  im- 
pressed all  who  came  in  contact  with 
him ; but  after'  tbe  mustering  out  of 
all  the  Ohio  troops  and  the  adjust- 
ment of  most  of  the  claims  of  the 
State  against  the  United  States,  which 
were  accomplished  during  the  first 
year  of  his  term,  the  office  did  not  ap- 
peal to  him  as  a scholar,  or  a man 
of  action,  the  salary  did  not  pay  his 
living  expenses,  and  he  formally  an- 
nounced that  he  would  not  be  a can- 


didate for  reelection.  In  his  day,  the 
ideas  of  the  founders  of  our  nation 
and  of  our  several  States  still  pre- 
vailed and  the  Executive  was  not 
supposed  to  meddle  with  the  Legisla- 
tive O'!"  Judicial  Departments.  To 
prevent  the  Governor  from  influenc- 
ing legislation,  even  indirectly,  the 
Ohio  Constitution  withheld  from  him 
the  veto  power.  The  spectacle  of 
President  Roosevelt  with  his  “ big 
stick,”  of  President  Wilson  with  his 
special  messages,  his  summoning 
Congressmen  to  personal  conferences 
at  the  White  Plouse,  and  keeping 
Congress  in  session  all  the  year  round 
to  do  his  will,  and  of  our  late  Gov- 
ernor, James  M.  Co.x,  absolutely  con- 
trolling legislation,  would  have 
shocked  our  forefathers,  who  feared 
nothing  so  much  as  despotic  power. 

The  first  Governor  Cox  respected 
the  Constitution  and  the  theory  on 
which  it  was  framed  and,  beyond 
making  recommendations  in  his  An- 
nual Message,  did  not  attempt  to  in- 
fluence legislation. 

As  soon  as  General  Co.x’s  intention 
to  retire  at  the  end  of  his  term  was 
announced,  he  began  to  receive  recog- 
nition of  his  efficiency  in  the  shape 
of  tenders  of  appointment  as  Judge 
of  the  U.  S.  District  Court  at  Cleve- 
land, as  Minister  to  Belgium,  as 
President  of  Kenyon  College,  a-s 
President  of  Ohio  State  Uni-versity, 
then  just  coming  into  being,  etc.,  all 
of  which  he  declined.  His  fixed  pur- 
pose was  to  retire  from  public  life, 
and  practice  his  profession  in  Cincin- 
nati for  at  least  ten  years,  or  until 
the  support  of  his  family  was  as- 
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sured,  irrespective  of  the  emolu- 
ments of  office,  and,  then,  devote 
himself  once  more  to  the  public  in- 
terests. 

It  was  a prudent  scheme — but  he 
was  not  allowed  to  carry  it  out.  On 
January  12th,  1SG8,  the  last  day  of 
his  term,  Thomas  Ewing,  a former 
Senator  from  Ohio,  a Cabinet  officer 
and  a Democrat  of  the  old,  highly 
-respectable  school,  wrote  to  President 
Johnson : 

“I  have  assurance  from  a source 
which  I deem  reliable  that  if  you  will 
nominate  Governor  Cox  of  Ohio  to 
the  Senate  tomorrow  morning  for 
Secretary  of  War,  he  will  be  con- 
firmed at  once  and  no  direct  vote  will 
be  taken  on  Stanton — indirectly  this 
will  sanction  his  removal.”***  ”I  ad- 
vise the  measure ; it  will  avoid  un- 
pleasant complications,  of  which  we 
have  as  many  as  the  country  can  well 
endure.” 

On  January  13th,  1868,  the  day 
President  Hayes  was  inaugurated 
Governor  of  Ohio  as  General  Cox’s 
successor,  General  Sherman  called  at 
the  White  PTouse  and  urged  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  appoint  Governor 
Cox  Secretary  of  Wa-r,  and  stated 
that  he  had  learned  through  his 
brother.  Senator  Sherman,  that  the 
appointment  would  be  immediately 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  and  he 
would  thus  get  rid  of  Stanton  and  all 
troubles  connected  with  his  removal. 
In  this  recommendation  General 
Grant  concurred. 

The  President  wanted  to  get  -rid 
of  Stanton,  had  removed  him  in 
August  preceding,  and  appointed 


General  Grant  Secretary  of  War  ad 
interim,  and  the  Senate  had  refused 
to  concur  in  the  suspension  of  Stan- 
ton, as  it  claimed  the  right  to  do 
under  the  Civil  Tenure  Act,  and 
Stanton  had  repossessed  himself  of 
his  office  and  refused  to  leave  it  day 
or  night.  The  spectacle  of  a Cabinet 
officer  holding  on  to  office  against  the 
wishes  of  the  President,  whose  con- 
fidential adviser  he  is  supposed  to  be, 
has  never  been  witnessed  before  or 
since.  Johnson  claimed  tliat  the  Civil 
Tenure  Act  was  unconstitutional  and 
that  he  could  discharge  Cabinet  offi- 
cers when  he  pleased.  Here  was  a 
way  out  of  the  controversy  which 
had  arisen  between  hinj  and  the  Sen- 
ate, which  involved  no  loss  of  dignity 
or  self  respect  on  his  part  and  which 
a statesman  like  Lincoln  would  have 
accepted  at  once.  But  Johnson,  ob- 
stinate and  combative  by  nature  and 
angry  at  both  Stanton  and  the  Sen- 
ate, refused  to  make  the  appointment 
and  said  he  would  not  be  dictated  to 
by  the  Senate.  Pie  had  no  personal 
objection  to  General  Cox,  for  it  was 
he  that  oft’ered  General  Cox  the  po- 
sitions of  U.  S.  Judge  and  Minister 
to  Belgium,  and,  before  the  summer 
of  1868  was  over,  offered  him  the 
position  of  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue. 

It  was  simply  a case  of  indulging 
angry  feelings  at  the  expense  of  self 
interest,  sound  judgment,  and  true 
statesmanship.  General  Cox  was  not 
consulted  in  this  matter  and  he  did 
not  hear  of  it  until  long  afterwards. 
I only  mention  the  circumstance  as 
an  evidence  of  the  confidence  in  Gen- 
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oral  Cox's  ability,  integrity  and  efli- 
ciency  felt  by  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans alike  and  by  the  highest  offi- 
cers of  the  Army. 

In  August,  1868,  Secretary  McCul- 
lough wrote  to  General  Cox  on  be- 
half of  the  President,  tendering  him 
the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Intern- 
al Revenue  and  urging  him  to  accept. 
The  newspapers  reported  the  fact 
and  General  Cox  was  showered  with 
telegrams  and  letters  from  people  of 
all  shades  of  political  belief,  earnest- 
ly  begging  him  to  accept  and  put  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  on  a sound 
and  efficient  business  basis.  Under 
Commissioner  Rollins,  the  receipts 
had  been  steadily  falling  off  and  the 
expenses  had  been  steadily  increas- 
ing. In  1866  the  revenue  amounted 
to  $311,000,000  in  round  numbers, 
and  the  expense  of  collecting  it  was 
$?',700,000.  In  1868,  the  revenue 
amounted  to  $191,000,000,  and  the 
expense  of  collecting  was  $9,300,000. 
The  service  was  suspected  of  being 
corrupt  throughout.  Senator  Sher- 
man, Chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee to  whom  his  nomination  would 
be  referred,  wrote  to  him  that  it 
would  be  confirmed  immediately  and 
hoped  he  would  accept.  How  much 
do  you  suppose  a private  corporation 
would  pay  a man  for  managing  a 
business  of  $300,000,000  a year,  em- 
ploying over  2000  men  ? The  United 
States  then  thought,  and  still  thinks, 
$6,000  ample  compensation  for  such 
services. 

He  did  not  accept.  He  had  just 
entered  into  a partnership  agreement 
for  the  practice  of  law  by  which  he 


was  guaranteed  an  income  of  at  least 
$10,000  a year.  He  had  only  just 
made  good  the  losses  he  sustained 
while  Governor  of  Ohio.  He  knew 
he  could  not  move  his  family  to 
Washington  and  live  there  on  the  sal- 
ary provided  by  law.  But  the  de- 
cisive factor  was  his  loss  of  confi- 
dence in  the  character,  statesmanship 
and  right  purpose  of  President  John- 
son. A sense  of  duty  might  induce 
him  to  make  the  pecuniary  sacrifice 
if  he  could  feel  that  his  efforts  to 
reform  the  service  would  not  be  in- 
terfered with ; but  it  seemed  clear  to 
him  that,  under  the  circumstances, 
the  sacrifice  would  be  in  vain. 

General  Cox  was  kept  very  busy 
during  the  summer  and  fall  of  1868 
and  was  making  satisfactory  progress 
toward  self-endowment.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1868,  he  attended  a grand  re- 
union of  the  officers  of  the  great 
Western  Armies,  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland,  the  Army  of  the  Tennes- 
see and  the  Army  of  the  Ohio  at 
Chicago.  Pie  delivered  an  address  as 
the  chosen  representative  of  the  lat- 
ter. The  occasion  was  one  which 
called  forth  his  best  efforts ; memories 
of  the  civil  war  with  its  triumphs  and 
its  hardships  were  still  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  all,  and  the  veterans  were 
readily  moved  to  cheers,  or  tears,  by 
his  thrilling  discourse.  Before  the 
close  of  the  Reunion  General  Sher- 
man took  General  Cox  to  one  side 
and,  in  his  most  earnest  manner, 
said : 

“General  Cox ! When  General 
Grant  is  sworn  in  as  President  he 
will  tender  you  a position  in  his 
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Caljinet.  And  wlien  he  does  you 
must  drop  everything  and  go  in.  He 
will  have  the  fight  of  his  life  in  Wash- 
ington and  will  need  the  help  of 
every  good  man.” 

lie  spoke  as  one  having  authority 
and  General  Co.x  promised  to  con- 
sider the  matter  seriously.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  conversation 
which  could  be  said  to  be  binding  on 
either  President  Grant  or  General 
Cox,  and  the  latter  did  not  hear  a 
woi'd  from  the  President,  directly  or 
indirectly,  during  tlie  winter  of 
1868-69,  The 'newspapers,  as  usual, 
made  up  Cabinets  for  the  President, 
based  on  what  the  correspondents 
believed  to  be  correct  inferences,  but 
General  Cox's  name  was  not  on  any 
slate,  and  on  the  very  morning  of 
the  inauguration  the  Cincinnati  pa- 
pers announced  that  James  F.  Wil- 
son, of  Iowa,  would  be  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

On  the  afternoon  of  March  5th, 
1869,  General  Cox  received  the  fol- 
lowing dispatch : 

“You  have  been  nominated  and 
confirmed  as  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. I hope  you  will  inform  me 
of  your  acceptance  and  meet  me  here 
as  soon  as  possible.  U.  S.  Grant.” 

His  nomination  was  a surprise  to 
most  people,  but,  as  Pdaine  says: 

“It  was  universally  considered  to 
he  an  admirable  selection.  Plis  thor- 
ough training  and  his  intellectual 
strength  fitted  him  for  any  station.” 

To  accept  the  office  would  involve 
a sacrifice  on  his  part,  hut  duty  called 
him,  he  had  great  faith  in  the  honesty, 
the  fearlessness  and  the  common 


sense  of  General  Grant,  and  he  be- 
lieved that  he  could  do  good  work, 
under  an  able  commander,  in  a cam- 
paign for  good  government.  With 
the  consent  of  his  partner  he  can- 
celled their  partnership  ag-reement, 
gave  u]^  a practice  that  was  then 
netting  him  $15,000  a year,  and  went 
to  Washington  to  accept  a salary  of 
$8,000  and  to  spend  $10,000  or  $12,- 
000  a }'ear.  In  entering  the  Civil 
Service  of  the  United  States  in  1869 
he  was  inspired  by  the  same  lofty  and 
unselfish  motives  that  prompted  him 
when  he  entered  its  Military  Service, 
in  1861, 

The  Interior  Department  was  not 
formed  until  after  the  Departments 
of  State,  Treasury,  War,  Navy  and 
Post  Office.  To  it  w^ere  committed 
all  of  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  not  directly  connected  with  the 
business  of  the  other  Departments. 
It  might  appropriately  have  been 
called,  THE  CATCH-ALL  DE- 
PARTMENT. 

It  has  five  great  Bureaus; 

fl)  The  General  Land  Office, 
which  has  charge  of  all  the  public 
lands  of  the  United  States,  amount- 
ing, July.  1868,  to  over  1,405,000,000 
acres. 

(2)  The  Patent  Office,  which  ex- 
amines all  applications  for  Letters 
Patent  for  inventions,  discoveries,  or 
designs,  and  issues,  or  denies,  pat- 
ents for  the  same. 

(3)  The  Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 
which  has  general  supervision  of  all 
the  Indian  Tribes  which  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  authority  of  the  U.  S., 
and  carries  out  all  Treatv  obligations 
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of  the  U.  S.  with  such  tTibes,  includ- 
ing the  purchase  and  distrilnition  of 
food,  Idank'Cts,  supplies,  etc. 

(4)  The  Pension  Office,  which  in- 
vestigates and  allows  or  rejects  all 
applications  for  pensions,  coining 
from  soldiers,  or  sailors,  or  widows 
of,  and  persons  dependent  on,  de- 
ceased soldiers  and  sailors. 

(5)  The  Census  Office,  which  was 
newly  organized  in  18G9-70  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  9th  census  of 
the  United  States. 

Besides  these  five  great  bureaus, 
each  of  which  conducts  an  immense 
business,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
was  charged  with  the  supervision  of 
the  construction  of  all  the  great 
trans-continental  lines  of  railroad, 
The  Union  Pacific,  The  Kansas  Pa- 
cific, The  Central  Pacific,  The  South- 
ern Pacific,  The  Northern  Pacific, 
and  numerous  other  lines  of  less  im- 
portance, to  aid  in  the  construction 
of  which  lands  were  appropriated 
and  government  bonds  issued  which 
these  companies  sold  and  on  which 
they  undertook  to  pay  interest  and 
principal. 

It  was  the  Secretary’s  duty  to  see 
that  the  railroads  were  constructed 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
acts  authorizing  their  construction 
and  receipt  of  government  aid,  and  it 
was  on  his  certificate  that  grants  of 
land  were  made  and  bonds  were  is- 
sued. 

He  also  had  charge  of  the  Nation- 
al Hospital  for  the  Insane,  and  super- 
vision over  the  Columbian  Institute 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  The  Colum- 
bian Hospital  for  Women,  the  con- 


struction, maintenance  and  repair  of 
all  Government  Buildings  and  im- 
provements in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, including  such  work  as  complet- 
ing the  dome  and  wings  of  the  Na- 
tional Capitol,  decorating  the  inter- 
ior, etc. 

He  also  discharged  the  chief  func- 
tions of  a Mayor  of  Washington,  a 
city  of  110,000.  The  Metropolitan 
Police,  numbering  2.58  officers  and 
men,  the  jail  and  House  of  Correc- 
tion, the  sewers  and  sanitation  of  the 
city,  waterworks,  etc.,  were  subject 
to  his  control. 

The  Governors  and  Secretaries  of 
all  the  Territories  reported  to  him 
and  he  passed  on  all  complaints  as 
to  their  performance  of  duty.  He 
supervised  the  building  and  manage- 
ment of  all  Territorial  Penitentiaries 
and  the  care  of  U.  S.  prisoners  in 
State  Penitentiaries. 

He  paid  the  salaries  of  all  United 
States  Judges  and  he  had  charge  of 
the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  all 
U.  S.  Clerks,  Marshals,  Court  offi- 
cials, etc.,  throughout  the  country. 

The  new  Bureau  of  Education  was 
placed  under  his  control.  The  Geo- 
logical and  Mineralogical  Survey  of 
the  Territories,  something  quite  apart 
from  the  Land  Office  Survey,  was 
carried  on  under  his  supervision. 

In  later  years  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment was  relieved  of  some  of  this 
business  by  transfer  to  a newly  or- 
ganized Department  of  Justice,  the 
appointment  of  a Snpervising  Ar- 
chitect and  a reorganization  of  the 
city  government  of  Washington.  But 
at  the  time  of  his  appointment  Sec- 
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retarv  Cox  liad  all  these  various  in- 
terests to  look  after.  If  any  Depart- 
ment of  the  Government  called  for 
business  ability  of  the  highest  order 
it  was  the  Interior  Department  in 
18(i9. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  me,  in 
an  address  of  this  kind,  to  even  out- 
line all  the  improvements  he  intro- 
duced in  the  personnel  and  business  of 
the  Department. 

He  induced  Col.  S.  S.  Fisher,  the 
most  noted  Patent  lawyer  in  the 
W^est,  to  give  up  his  practice  and  be- 
come Commissioner  of  Patents.  The 
Patent  law  was  revised,  the  service 
entirely  reorganized  and  appoint- 
ments and  promotions  were  made 
only  after  a rigid  competitive  exam- 
ination, and  the  service  was  graded, 
so  that  the  prospect  of  promotion 
from  one  grade  to  another  would  be 
a powerful  inducement  to  do  good 
work.  The  office  did  not  pay  ex- 
penses in  1868.  In  1869,  it  showed  a 
balance  of  $214,000  in  excess  of  the 
expenditures. 

Comparatively  few  changes  were 
made  in  the  General  Land  Office,  but 
the  work  was  speeded  up  and  the  re- 
ceipts exceeded  those  of  1868  by  $2,- 
840,140. 

General  Ely  S.  Parker,  a fulb 
blooded  Seneca  Indian,  who  had 
served  on  the  staff  of  General  Grant 
and  was  recommended  by  him,  was 
appointed  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs.  Serious  efforts  were  made 
to  break  up  the  practices  by  which 
the  Indians  were  being  systematically 
defrauded.  The  Quakers,  the  Metho- 
dists and  other  religious  bodies  were 


invited  to  nominate  Indian  Agents 
and  Teachers  and  send  Committees 
to  inspect  all  Government  purchases 
and  to  oversee  the  distribution  of 
goods  and  money  among  the  Indians. 
A comi)arison  of  his  purchases  with 
those  made  by  Army  officers  in  1869 
resulted  in  his  favor. 

He  appointed  as  superintendent  of 
the  Census,  General  Francis  A. 
Walker,  a gallant  officer  in  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  a son  of  Amasa 
Walker,  the  Political  Economist. 
Every  step  in  the  organization  of  this 
bureau,  including  the  examination 
and  classification  of  clerks,  was  taken 
after  full  and  free  conference  be- 
tween the  Secretary  and  the  Superin- 
tendent. 

In  the  Pension  Office,  work  was 
expedited  and  the  rolls  overhauled 
and  many  frauds  exposed  and  cor- 
rected. 

All  work  on  the  government  aided 
railroads  was  inspected  by  experts 
who  had  had  no  previous  connection 
with  the  railroad  companies,  the  con- 
tractors, or  the  Department. 

He  acquainted  himself  with  the 
affak's  and  working  of  every  institu- 
tion committed  to  his  charge,  and 
his  frequent  visits  and  interest  in 
what  was  going  on  increased  their 
efficiency.  His  work  in  the  Interior 
Department,  alone,  justified  the  state- 
ment of  the  recent  historian  of  Cin- 
cinnati that  he  was  “a  man  of  in- 
finite capacity.”  ^ 

A private  corporation  conducting  a 

' Rev.  Charles  Frederic  Goss.  CIN- 
CINNATI, THE  QUEEN  CITY,  Vol.  1, 
p.  248. 
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business  of  such  magnitude  and  em- 
ploying some  3500  hands  would  have 
retained  the  services  of  such  a man- 
ager at  all  hazards.  But  the  business 
of  the  United  States  was  conducted 
on  different  principles,  as  he  was 
soon  to  learn.  No  one  wanted  the 
best  man  appointed.  Each  Congress- 
man wanted  his  man  appointed,  and 
he  didn’t  want  any  competitive  ex- 
amination. The  rule  of  merit  is  de- 
structive of  patronage.  That  is  why 
it  has  always  been  so  difficult  to  in- 
troduce or  to  maintain  civil  service 
reform  in  the  Departments  at  Wash- 
ington. There  had  been  more  or  less 
chafing,  all  along,  because  the  Sec- 
retary did  not  find,  or  make,  places 
for  the  favorites  of  certain  Congress- 
men ; because  he  discharged  some 
who  were  incompetent,  or  indifferent, 
and  because  when  places  were  vacant 
the  man  who  passed  the  best  exam- 
ination got  the  appointment  without 
regard  to  Congressional  backing.  It 
was  the  only  way  in  which  the  ser- 
vice could  be  made  more  economical 
and  efficient. 

In  the  early  summer  of  1870  the 
Secretary  announced  certain  rules  to 
correct  abus£s  which  had  been  com- 
mon. Anv  clerk  who  wished  to  go 
home  to  vote  or  to  electioneer  could 
do  so,  provided  he  took  the  time  out 
of  the  month  which  each  clerk  was 
allowed  for  an  annual  vacation. 
Those  who  used  up  their  month’s 
leave  could  not  go.  Every  clerk 
knew  the  rule  and  yet  nearly  every 
clerk  used  up  his  entire  time  allow- 
ance during  the  summer  and  reserved 
no  time  to  go  home  to  vote  at  the 


fall  elections.  When  campaign  com- 
mittees wanted  to  know  why  they 
didn’t  do  so,  they  were  informed  of 
the  rule.  Again,  during  the  summer 
of  1870,  the  Secretary  had  been  re- 
quested by  the  National  Republican 
Campaign  Committee  and  the  Repub- 
lican Campaign  Committees  of  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania  and  other  States  to 
furnish  lists  of  all  the  clerks  in  the 
Department,  and  the  salary  each  re- 
ceived, with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
assessing  each  clerk  a certain  per- 
centage of  his  salary  for  carrying  on 
the  Republican  Campaign.  These 
various  assessments  would  aggregate 
from  5%  to  10%  of  the  annual  sal- 
ary. The  Secretary  could  not  re- 
fuse the  information  required  by  the 
Congressional  Committee,  Init  he  in- 
formed it  and  the  State  Committees 
that  it  was  contrary  to  the  interests 
of  the  public  service  and.  he  believed, 
of  the  party,  to  levy  and  collect  such 
assessments,  and  while  every  clerk 
was  at  liberty  to  subscribe  as  much 
or  as  little  as  he  chose,  he  objected 
to  their  sending  agents  through  the 
Department  to  enforce  an  arbitrary 
levy 

After  working  hard  all  summer  the 
Secretary  left  W ashington  for  a short 
vacation  in  September.  He  had 
hardly  got  out  of  the  city,  before  col- 
lectors appeared  with  rolls  of  the 
clerks  and  an  amount  set  down  oppo- 
site each  name  which  that  person  was 
expected  to  pay.  They  were  also  to 
be  asked  whether  they  intended  to 
go  home  to  vote. 

It  looked  exactly  like  a case  of 
“Your  money  or  your  place.”  The 
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Assistant  Secretary  told  them  they 
could  not  go  through  the  Department 
for  any  such  purpose.  Then  Sena- 
tors Cameron  and  Chandler  appeared 
on  the  scene  and,  after  a stormy  in- 
terview with  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
shouted  in  the  open  corridor,  where 
they  were  overheard  hy  several  clerks, 
“P>y  God ! We  will  have  those  rules 
set  aside  in  no  time;  and  we'll  have 
Secretary  Cox  out  of  here  inside  of 
a.  month.”  They  drove  to  the  AVhite 
House,  saw  the^  President  and  got 
from  him  an  order  setting  aside  the 
-rules  and  instructions  to  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  to  grant  leave  of  ab- 
sence to  all  cle-rks  who  wanted  to  go 
home  to  vote.  Secretary  Cox  was 
informed  of  this  by  next  mail  and 
forthwith  tendered  his  resignation,  to 
take  effect  as  soon  as  he  had  com- 
pleted his  annual  report. 

Thus,  for  the  sake  of  adding  a few 
hundred  dollars  to  the  Republican 
Campaign  fund,  for  the  sake  of  en- 
abling a few  clerks  to  disregard  a 
rule  which  all  understood,  and  to 
make  it  perfectly  clea-r  that,  under 
President  Grant,  even  Cabinet  officers 
held  their  places  only  at  the  pleasure 
of  machine  politics,  the  authority  of 
Secretary  Cox  was  set  at  naught  in 
his  own  Department,  and  the  merit 
system  given  a blow  which  these  of- 
fice-mongers thought  would  be  fatal. 

P)Ut  Secretary  Cox,  by  resigning, 
did  more  for  Civil  Service  reform 
than  he,  or  any  one  else,  had  been 
able  to  accomplish  by  argument  and 
practice.  A wave  of  indignation,  fol- 
lowed by  a wave  demanding  a com- 
plete doing  away  of  the  spoils  sys- 


tem, swept  over  the  entire  country. 
This  unexpected  demonstration  of 
popular  sentiment  forced  General 
Grant  to  recommend,  in  his  message 
to  Congress,  some  measure  of  Civil 
Service  reform  and  to  pretend  that 
he  had  always  favored  it,  just  one 
month  after  he  had  forced  the  most 
conspicuous  reformer  in  his  Cabinet 
to  resign  from  the  service. 

It  was  so  generally  understood  that 
the  Interior  Department  had  been 
well  managed,  that  the  services  of 
Secreta-ry  Cox  were  in  instant  de- 
mand. The  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
road company  asked  him  to  become 
Manager  of  their  Land  Department 
and  to  name  his  own  salary.  The 
Missouri,  Kansas  & Texas  Pacific 
asked  him  to  become  their  general 
counsel.  Washington  attorneys 
asked  him  to  become  their  associate 
in  prosecuting  claims  for  California 
mining  lands  before  the  General  Land 
Office. 

He  had  to  decline  all  these  offers 
and  many  others,  because  he  deemed 
it  improper  for  him  to  appear  as 
counsel  for  companies  who  had  had 
business  before  him  while  he  was 
Secretary,  or  to  prosecute  any  cases 
in  the  Interior  Department,  in  which 
his  former  employer,  the  United 
States,  might  have  an  adverse  in- 
terest. 

Thus,  he  had  not  only  lost  the  prac- 
tice which  he  had  when  he  entered 
the  Cabinet,  but  was  in  his  own  opin- 
ion disrpialified  from  accepting  lu- 
crative business,  which  his  experience 
as  Secretary  of  the  Interior  fitted 
him  to  transact  with  ease.  He  was 
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further  handicapped  hy  a mistaken 
impression  that  he  preferred  political 
life  to  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
which  it  took  nearly  three  years  to 
dispel. 

I mig'ht  speak  of  his  four  years 
management  of  the  Toledo,  Waliash 
and  Western  Railroad;  of  his  election 
to  Congress  by  a majority  of  1!)00  in 
o district  which  was  normally  Demo- 
cratic by  1800  ; of  his  seventeen  years 
connection  with  the  Cincinnati  Law 
School  and  the  Lmiversity  of  Cincin- 
nati, but  I think  I have  said  enough 
to  convince  you  that  a scholar  may 
be  a man  of  action,  and  that  his  nat- 
ural capacity  may  be  largely  in- 
creased by  his  habits  as  a scholar.  A 
simple  recital  of  the  positions  he 
filled  and  the  positions  he  declined 
constitutes  the  only  eulogy  his  mem- 
ory requires. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a 
man  of  such  versatile  talents  and 
such  “infinite  capacity”  would  trans- 
mit to  all,  or  any  one,  of  his  children, 
the  full  power  he  himself  possessed. 
His  son,  Kenyon  Cox,  inherited  his 
love  for  books,  his  logical  faculty, 
his  literary  power,  and  his  artistic 
taste.  Kenyon  has  furnished  two  lu- 
nettes for  the  decoration  of  the  Ad- 


mini.stration  Building  in  honor  of  his 
father  and  mother. 

His  oldest  son,  Jacob  D.  Cox,  in- 
herited his  power  of  doing  things. 
1 here  was  this  difference:  The 

father  performed  most  of  his  ser- 
vices for  a niggardly  and  ungrateful 
republic  and  politicians  spoiled  his 
best  efforts.  He  engaged  in  business 
for  his  country’s  good  and  at  a pei-- 
sonal  loss.  He  left  every  puldic  po- 
sition a much  poorer  man  than  when 
he  accepted  it.  The  son  had  nothing 
to  do  with  public  office  and  devoted 
himself  to  building  up  a private  busi- 
ness of  his  own. 

He  started,  in  187G,  with  a capital 
of  $2,000,  in  a business  which  bare- 
ly supported  two  men — himself  and 
a partner.  They  were  at  first  the 
only  officers  and  the  only  employees. 
Thirty-five  years  later  the  business 
supported  800  men.  It  was  at  this 
time  he  I'esolved  to  honor  the  memory 
of  the  man  from  whom  he  inherited 
his  business  talent  and  received  his 
first  $2,000,  by  erecting  a most  ap- 
propriate monument  nn  a most  ap- 
propriate place  — an  Administration 
Building  for  the  College  where  this 
Scholar  was  developed  and  in  the 
town  which  he  loved  and  where  his 
last  years  were  spent. 
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Fellowships  for  1915-16 


Johnston  Fku.owsiiti’. 

The  L.  L.  S.  Alumnae  Association 
offers  to  its  mcml)crs  the  Johnston 
Fellowship  of  -$500  for  o-radnate 
study  for  the  year  Ihla-Ki.  The 
Fellowship  is  open  for  graduate  study 
anywhere.  It  will  he  awarded  by  the 
Colleg'e  Committee  on  Graduate  Study 
and  Degrees  with  the  addition  of  L. 
L.  S.  Alumnae  representatives.  Ap- 
plication for  the  Fellowship  should 
be  made  to  the  chairman  of  this  Com- 
mittee. Prof.  F.  Anderegg,  207  East 
College  Street,  Oherlin,  who  will 
furnish  blanks.  Applications  should 
be  filed  with  the  Committee  by  April 
first,  as  the  award  will  be  made  April 
1.5.  Any  candidates  are  urged  to  ap- 
ply promptly. 


Ciiix'iiRi.ST  Potter  Prize  1'und 

The  income  from  the  (lilchrist 
Potter  Prize  Fund,  .$!550.00,  will  be 
available  for  the  coming  school  year. 
Any  self-supporting  young  woman 
who  has  completed  a full  course  in 
Oherlin  College  and  is  planning  to 
pursue  graduate  work  in  an  Ameri- 
can or  foreign  University  during  the 
year,  is  eligible.  The  award  will  be 
made  not  later  than  the  middle  of 
April.  Application  blanks  can  be  ob- 
tained from  Professor  F.  Anderegg, 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  gradu- 
ate study  and  degrees.  All  applica- 
tions must  reach  the  committee  not 
later  than  April  first. 


Musical  Notes 


The  first  concert  in  the  Artist 
Course  for  the  Second  Semester  was 
a piano  recital  by  ?iladame  Olga 
Samaroff  in  Finney  Memorial  Chapel 
Tuesday,  February  9,  1915,  the  fol- 
lowing being  the  program : 

Organ  Fugue  in  G minor 

Bach-Samaroif 

Gigue Graun 

Bagatelle  in  E flat  . .Beethoven 
Giga  ....  Padre  Martini 
Turkish  March  from  “The 

Ruins  of  Athens”  . Beethoven 
(Arranged  by  Rubinstein) 
Sonata  Eroica,  “Flos  Regum 
Arthurus”  . . . MacDowell 


Theme  and  Variations 

Ernest  Sehelling 
Nocturne  in  D flat  major  . Chopin 
Waltz  in  D flat  major  . . Chopin 

Polish  Song  (Bacchanale) 

Chopin-Liszt 
En  Bateau  . . Camille  Zeckwer 

Ride  of  the  Valkyries 

Wagner-Ii  ntchinson 

It  must  be  said  at  once  that  this 
program  was  not  one  calculated  to 
display  worthily  the  powers  of  a 
pianist  of  Madame  Samarofif’s  abil- 
ity. It  contained,  indeed,  not  one 
composition  of  the  first  rank.  The 
MacDowell  Sonata,  massive  and 
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grandiose  in  cliaracter,  lacks  coher- 
ence and,  as  a whole,  fails  to  make 
an  effect  equal  to  the  efl'ort  put  forth 
by  the  composer.  Many  passagn^s 
are  labored,  quite  uninspired,  and 
the  too  frequently  occurring  violent 
contrasts  in  tempi  and  shading,  in- 
troduced without  sufficient  warrant, 
are  not  convincing  and  serve  only  to 
bewilder  the  listener.  Themes  and 
their  development  are  strongly  rem- 
iniscent of  other  works  of  the  com- 
poser— notably  the  earlier  “ Sonata 
tragica  ” — and  one  finds  it  difficult  to 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  re- 
markable talent  of  this  highly  gifted 
and  deeply  lamented  young  composer 
was  being  forced  in  his  later  and 
more  elaborate  works,  beyond  the 
limits  which,  without  longer  and 
more  natural  development,  it  could 
adequately  reach. 

The  Schelling  Variations  contain 
nothing  in  originality  or  workman- 
ship to  warrant  their  length  and  diffi- 
culty and  the  Wagner  transcription 
for  the  piano  sounds  little  better  than 
a travesty  of  the  wonderfqi  orchestral 
original.  With  the  'exception  of  the 
admirably  transcribed  Bach  fugue, 
the  shorter  pieces,  charming  indeed 
in  their  pianistic  effects,  all  belonged 
to  the  class  of  so-called  Salon  pieces. 

But  if  the  program  must  be  criti- 
cised from  the  standpoint  of  musical 
interest,  no  exception  can  be  taken 
to  its  execution.  More  finished  and  ex- 
quisite piano  playing  has  never  been 
heard  in  Oberlin.  Technique,  shad- 
ing, pedal  effects,  conceptions,  were 
all  of  a truly  admirable  perfection, 
and  added  to  these  were  the  charm 


and  interest  which  can  come  only 
from  the  artists  individuality  and 
temperament,  and  which  give  a new 
life  and  freshness  to  everything 
played,  enchanting  and  delightful  to 
hear,  but  impossible  to  analyze. 


The  second  concert  in  the  Artist 
Course  for  the  Second  Semester  was 
given  by  the  New  York  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch, 
Conductor:  Soloist,  Miss  Ethel  Le- 
ginska.  Pianist,  in  Finney  Memorial 
Chapel  Saturday,  February  20,  1915. 

PROGRAM 

Symphony  No.  4 . . . Brahms 

Allegro  non  Assai 
Andante  moderato 
Presto  giocoso 
Allegro  energico  e patetico 
Concerto  in  D minor  for  Piano 
and  Orchestra  . . Rubinstein 

Miss  Leginska 

British  Folk  Songs  and  Dances 

Grainger 

Molly  on  the  Shore 
Irish  Song 
Shepherd’s  Fley 

This  concert  was,  on  the  whole,  a 
somewhat  disappointing  one.  The 
Fourth  Symphony  by  Brahms  can  in 
no  sense  be  said  to  rank  with  the 
great  First  and  Second.  In  spite  of 
the  charming  lyric  opening  of  the 
first  movement  and  the  breadth  and 
rich  melodic  contents  of  the  andante, 
the  impression  left  by  the  work 
as  a whole,  is  sinister  and  depressing. 
A mood  of  disillusion  seems  to  have 
possessed  the  composer,  and  in  the 
last  two  movements  — never  were 
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a I’resto  giocoso  or  an  Allegro 
patelico  less  fortunately  named — 
he  allows  himself  to  be  entirely 
mastered  hy  it.  Traces  of  this 
strange,  hard  bitterness  are  to  be 
found  through  all  the  work  of  this 
enigmatical  genius,  and  they  often 
give  it  a fascination  and  interest 
which  is  partly  repellent  but  alto- 
gether uniqu'e.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  to  allow  this  note  to  dominate 
a work  of  the  dignity  and  scope  ne- 
cessary to  a symphony,  is  unjustifiable. 
To  leave  on  the  listener  the  impres- 
sion of  a chaotic,  confused  world, 
whose  ’Tiding  spirit  seems  to  be  the 
mephistophelian  one  that  “ever  de- 
nies,” can  never  be  the  indication 
of  a reallv  great  tragic  work,  which 
must  purify  by  its  pity  and  terror, 
not  trouble  and  bewilder. 

It  was,  perhaps,  with  the  view  to 
relieve  the  gloomy  impression  left 
by  the  Symphony,  that  the  directew 


introduced  as  an  encore  number  the 
“Valse  lente”  from  the  Sylvia  ballet 
by  Delibes,  but  if  so,  the  inspiration 
was  not  a fortunate  one. 

The  Rubinstein  Concerto,  on  the 
whole  perhaps  the  most  superb  work 
of  its  class  ever  written,  requires  the 
mature  powers  of  a really  great  ar- 
tist if  it  is  to  he  adequately  rendered. 
Extremes  of  rubato  and  sensational 
effects  of  any  kind  are  here  quite  out 
of  place.  Miss  Leginska  shows  much 
pianistic  ability,  but  her  range  as  yet, 
“far  exceeds  her  grasp.” 

The  Grainger  numbers  are  fascin- 
ating bits  of  clever  orchestration,  the 
first  and  last  quite  dazzlingly  so,  and 
gave  the  orchestra  ample  opportunity 
for  displaying  the  beauty  and  ex- 
quisite blending  of  tone,  the  delight- 
ful ensemble  which  characterized 
their  playing  throughout  the  pro- 
gram. 


Charles  K.  Barry. 
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Charles  Martin  Hall  and  His  Early  Work* 

( Pkoi'essor  F.  F.  Jewett.) 


URING  the  years  1S74 
and  1875  it  was  my  privi- 
lege to  be  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Goettingen,  Ger- 
many, as  a student  of 
chemistry  and  physics.  Oc- 
casionally there  would  appear  in  the 
chemical  laboratory  a very  old  man 
with  a long,  deeply  wrinkled  face, 
with  stooping'  shoulders  and  a shuffling- 
walk.  He  usually  woTe  a rather  long 
coat  and  a large  German  cap  with  a 
good  sized  visor.  Fie  passed  around 
among  the  students,  and  once  in  a 
while  would  stop  and  talk  with  us 
about  our  work.  This  man  was 
Friedrich  Woehler,  one  of  the  great 
German  chemists  of  his  day.  He  had 
been  professor  of  chemistry  in  Goet- 
tingen for  man}'  years  and  had  now 
retired  from  active  service,  but  not 
from  active  interest  in  what  was  go- 
ing on  in  his  old  laboratory.  Woehler 
it  was  who  discovered  the  element 
aluminum  in  1827,  and  through  him 
I first  became  acquainted  with  this 
beautiful  metal. 

Shortly  after  coming  to  Oberlin  in 
1880,  I was  approached  in  the  chem- 
ical laboratory  by  a modest  appear- 
ing boy  with  sensitive  face  and  quiet, 
serious  manner.  Fie  came  to  see  if 


♦ Extracts  from  a paper  read  at  the 
regular  meeting  of  the  Physical  Science 
Club  of  Oberlin  Coilege,  November  16, 
1914.  Although  printed  here  by  special 
request,  such  parts  of  the  paper  as  were 
distinctly  teclinicul  liave  lieen  omitted. 


I would  let  him  have  a few  pieces  of 
glass  tubing,  half  a dozen  test  tubes, 
and  a flask  or  two.  From  time  to 
time  after  this  he  came  for  other 
pieces  of  apparatus,  and  I learned 
From  him  that  he  was  a high  school 
boy  and  deepl}^  interested  in  chemis- 
try. For  myself  I soon  realized  that 
he  had  a more  definite  purpose  in  life 
than  is  usually  credited  to  high  school 
students.  Indeed,  I was  so  much  im- 
pressed with  the  earnestness  of  the 
boy  that,  in  my  own  mind,  I predicted 
that,  at  some  time,  he  would  do 
something  worth  while  for  chemistry. 
This  boy  was  Charles  Martin  Hall. 

Thus,  as  it  happens,  my  acquaint- 
ance and  experience  have  reached 
from  the  veteran  chemist  Woehler 
who,  in  Goettingen,  Germany,  discov- 
ered aluminum,  to  the  young  chemist 
and  metallurgist  Hall,  who,  in  Ober- 
lin, Ohio,  devised  the  revolutionary 
method  of  preparing  aluminum  on  a 
commercial  scale,  and  gave  the  world 
a new  metal  for  practical  use. 

After  graduation  from  high  school, 
Charles  Hall  entered  college.  Here 
he  studied  chemistry  in  the  regular 
classes,  understood  thoroughly  the 
lessons  assigned,  and  carried  on  his 
laboratory  experiments  with  intelli- 
gent insight.  ITe  always  knew  what 
he  was  doing  and  what  the  experi- 
ments were  intended  to  teach.  More- 
over, he  was  constantly  busy,  never 
idle. 

Already  he  had  turned  his  thoughts 
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to  the  working  out  of  unsolved  chem- 
ical prohlems,  sometimes  talking 
them  over  with  me.  Indeed,  even  be- 
fore he  entered  college,  the  subject 
of  the  extraction  of  aluminum  from 
its  ores  had  occupied  his  mind.  'Ibis 
had  gone  so  far  that,  during  his  col- 
lege course,  even  while  engaged  in 
regular  chemical  studies,  he  did  some 
investigating  on  the  subject,  but 
faithfulness  to  other  studies  pre- 
vented much  work  in  this  direction. 
At  one  time,  however,  he  suggested 
that  he  and  I should  undertake  to 
find  a better  material  than  carbon 
for  the  fiber  in  the  incandescent  elec- 
tric light.  We  searched  chemical 
works  for  information  about  the  most 
refractory  substances  that  might  pos- 
sible serve  for  this  purpose,  and  con- 
cluded that  tungsten  would  answer — 
( the  element  now  used  in  the  iMazda 
lamp).  As  my  own  time  was  too 
fully  occupied  with  teaching  to  allow 
me  to  assist  in  the  experimentation, 
it  was  agreed  that  I should  furnish 
the  materials,  and  that  he  should  do 
the  work  in  my  private  laboratory. 
Here,  therefore,  he  had  his  own  desk, 
which  he  continued  to  use  during  his 
senior  year.  To  make  the  partner- 
shi]>  safe  for  each,  he  drew  up  a con- 
tract which  we  both  signed.  According 
to  the  terms  of  this  contract,  any  in- 
come which  might  be  derived  as  the 
result  of  these  investigations  should 
be  eciually  divided  between  us.  He 
worked  with  tungsten  compounds  for 
a season  and  finally  found  one  which 
we  thought  might  answer  the  purpose. 
When  a fiber  made  of  this  tungsten 
was  subjected  to  the  action  of  as 


strong  a current  as  the  laboratory  af- 
forded, it  glowed  brightly  for  an  in- 
stant or  two,  then  snap])ed  asunder. 
Thus  encouraged,  it  was  planned  to 
take  up  the  subject  later,  hut  circum- 
stances did  not  permit  and  dividends 
were  never  declared ! 

Side  by  side  with  this  and  other 
investigations,  Mr.  Hall  had  the 
aluminum  problem  constantly  in 
mind.  The  one  object  desired  was  to 
discover  some  inexpensive  method 
for  reducing  the  compounds  of  alum- 
inum and  placing  the  metal  in  the 
ranks  of  such  cheaper  substances  as 
copper,  zinc,  lead,  etc.  At  that  time, 
in  Europe,  the  only  method  emplo}'ed 
for  extracting  aluminum  from  its 
compounds  was  by  the  use  of  sodium. 
But  sodium  itself  was  so  expensive 
that,  in  188G,  the  lowest  price  at 
which  aluminum  could  be  sold  was 
twelve  dollars  a pound.  This  placed, 
the  metal  beyond  the  reach  of  ordin- 
ary manufacture  and  every-day  use. 

In  searching  for  a method  of  reduc- 
tion that  would  lower  the  cost  of  the 
metal,  M-r.  Hall  first  tried  to  extract 
aluminum  from  clay  by  fusing  it  in 
a crucible  with  carbon  and  chlorate 
of  potash,  but  nothing  came  of  this. 
Later  he  tried  to  get  aluminum  from 
its  oxide  by  fusion  with  different  sub- 
stances. These  efforts  also  were  un- 
availing. Then  towards  the  end  of 
his  college  course,  he  finally  aban- 
doned altogether ; the  idea  of  securing 
aluminum  by  reduction,  and  turned 
his  thought  exclusively  to  electricity 
as  the  fewm  of  energj^  to  be  employed 
in  separating  aluminum  from  its 
compounds.  In  talking  the  matter 
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over,  he  asked  at  one  time  regarding 
the  compounds  which  could  be  most 
readily  decomposed  by  the  electric 
current.  Knowing  that  in  gold  and 
silver  plating  the  cyanides  of  those 
metals  were  used,  1 suggested  such  a 
compound  for  aluminum.  We  soon 
concluded,  however,  that  this  would 
be  impracticable  on  a large  scale,  and 
the  fluoride  was  ne.xt  considered. 
Lead  dishes  were  now  supplied  in 
which  to  make  these  substances,  and 
he  worked  assiduously  for  many  days 
in  preparing  them.  When  a satisfac- 
tory compound  was  finally  made,  the 
next  step  was  to  prepare  an  electric 
battery  that  would  furnish  a current 
strong  enough  to  decompose  it.  All 
tne  battery  cells  that  the  laboratory 
could  supply  were  pressed  into  ser- 
vice, but  these  were  not  enough  to 
produce  the  desired  results.  This 
battery  was  then  enlarged  by  addi- 
tional cells  made  out  of  beakers,  tum- 
blers, jars  and  everything  else  that 
ingenuity  could  devise.  All  to  no 
purpose,  however.  The  electric  cur- 
rent was  not  strong  enough  to  do  the 
work. 

Soon  aftC'r  this  Mr.  Hall  was  grad- 
uated from  college  and  in  188G  fitted 
up  a laboratory  in  a shed  at  the  rear 
of  his  father’s  house  on  East  College 
Street.  Thither  he  carried  the  ap- 
paratus loaned  him  from  the  labora- 
tory and  continued  his  work,  occa- 
sionally coming  over  to  speak  of  his 
progress  and  to  talk  about  the  diffi- 
culties which  arose  at  almost  every 
step  of  his  investigation.  These  diffi- 
culties however  never  quelled  his  en- 
thusiasm nor  disheartened  him.  With 


fresh  zeal  he  attacked  every  obstacle 
and  it  was  this  unconquerable  pur- 
pose which  led  him  to  final  victory. 

In  later  y^ears,  speaking  of  his  own 
work  at  this  time,  he  said : “ The 

idea  gradually  formed  itself  in  my 
mind  that  if  I could  get  a solution  of 
alumina  in  something  which  contained 
no  water,  and  in  which  the  solvent 
was  chemically  more  stable  than  the 
alumina,  this  would  probably  give 
a bath  from  which  aluminum  could 
be  easily  obtained  by  electrolysis. 
The  idea  remained  in  my  mind, 
and  in  February,  1886,  I began  to  ex- 
periment on  this  plan.  The  first 
thing  in  which  I tried  to  dissolve 
alumina  for  electrolysis  was  fluor 
spar,  but  I found  that  its  fusing  point 
was  so  high  as  to  be  rather  dis- 
couraging. I next  made  some  mag- 
nesium fluoride,  but  found  that  this 
also  had  too  high  a fusing  point.  I 
then  took  some  cryolite  and  found 
that  it  melted  easily,  and  in  a melted 
state  dissolved  alumina  in  large  pro- 
po-rtions.  Then  I rigged  up  an  elec- 
tric battery,  mostly  borrowed  from 
Professor  Jewett,  melted  some  cryo- 
lite in  a clay  crucible,  dissolved  some 
alumina  in  it,  and  passed  an  electric 
current  through  it  for  about  two 
hours  by  means  of  carbon  electrodes. 
When  I poured  out  this  melted  mass, 
I found  no  aluminum.  It  then  oc- 
cimred  to  me  that  the  operation  was 
interfered  with  by  impurities.  Next 
I made  a carbon  crucible,  enclosed  it 
in  a clay  crucible,  and  repeated  the 
experiment.  This  time,  after  passing 
the  current  for  a couple  of  hours,  I 
poured  out  the  material  and  found  a 
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number  of  small  globules  of  alum- 
inum. I was  then  quite  sure  I had 
discovered  the  p/rocess  that  I was  af- 
ter.” 

Such  is  Mr.  Hall’s  own  clear  de- 
scription of  the  crucial  point  of  his 
discovery.  I shall  never  forget  his 
coming  into  my  private  laboratory 
at  this  time.  Holding  out  towards 
me  his  open  hand  in  which  lay  a few 
shining  globules,  he  said,  with  more 
animation  than  usually  characterized 
his  talk.  ‘Tve  got  it,  Mr.  Jewett.” 
There  in  his  hand  lay  the  first  fruits 
of  his  wonderful  invention,  an  in- 
vention destined  to  revolutionize  the 
metal  industries  of  the  world, — yet 
its  discoverer  was  but  twenty-two 
years  old. 

Tt  was  subsequently  important  that 
I remembered  the  conditions  sur- 
rounding us  when  he  made  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  discovery,  because, 
a few  years  after  the  manufacture  of 
aluminum  was  begun,  Mr.  Hall’s 
patent  was  infringed  by  the  Cowles 
Electric  Smelting  and  Aluminum 
Company.  In  the  course  of  the  trial 
which  followed,  it  was  necessary  to 
establish  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hall  made 
his  discovery  in  the  earlv  part  of 
188fi,  although  he  did  not  applv  for 
the  patent  until  July  of  the  same 
year.  T was  summoned  to  testify  at 
the  trial.  As  several  years  had 
elapsed  between  the  discovery  and 
the  trial,  and  as  I had  no  written 
memorandum  of  the  event,  I could 
only  be  guided  by  my  memory  of  the 
place  where  I stood  when  he  showed 
me  those  first  globules  of  electrolytic 
aluminum.  The  memorv  was  very 


clear.  I was  standing  in  front  of 
my  desk,  in  my  private  laboratory, 
in  the  north  wing  of  old  Cabinet 
Hall, — the  retired  high  school  buikb 
ing  of  the  town.  Now  this  wing  was 
demolished  during  the  summer  of 
188G  to  give  room  for  the  south  semi- 
circular portion  of  Peters  Hall,  then 
in  process  of  construction.  Fortun- 
ately this  testimony  was  adecjuate.  It 
proved  that  Hall’s  discovery  was 
made  before  the  summer  of  1886.  It 
was,  in  fact,  made  on  the  twenty- 
third  of  February  of  that  year. 

Much  more  than  discovery  was 
needed,  however,  before-  aluminum 
could  become  a commercial  success. 
It  was  a long  pull  and  a hard  pull. 
Mr.  Hall  must  first  perfect  his  pro- 
cess, he  must  then  enlist  the  interest 
of  men  with  capital  who  would  man- 
ufacture the  metal,  and  after  that  a 
demand  for  aluminum  must  be 
created. 

Mr.  Hall’s  first  effort  was  in  Bos- 
ton. But  the  men  there  were  dis- 
satisfied with  results.  He  then  re- 
turned to  Oberlin,  continued  to  im- 
prove his  method,  and  on  the  sev- 
enth of  December,  1886,  by  the  use 
of  his  own  small  apparatus,  made  an 
aluminum  button  weighing  eight 
grams.  Ne.xt  he  gained  the  attention 
of  the  Grasselli  Chemical  Coinpany 
of  Cleveland.  In  speaking  of  this  e.x- 
perience  years  later,  he  ' said  : ” I 

thought  then  and  have  thought  since 
that  this  gentleman  was  the  kind  of 
man  whom  the  proverbial  inventor 
meets  when  he  is  deprived  of  the 
fruits  of  his  labor.  He  was  extreme- 
ly careful  and  conservative,  and  was 
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always  wanting  to  take  a few  days 
more  to  think  the  matter-  over.  He 
kept  me  on  tlie  string  for  six  months, 
and  the  kind  of  contract  he  finally 
offered  seemed  to  me  entirely  loo  one- 
sided. The  gentleman  told  a friend 
of  mine  afterwards  that  f was  no 
business  man.  which  was  no  doubt 
true,  hut  T received  what  seemed  to 
me  much  fairer  treatment  from  all 
with  whom  I afterwards  had  business 
dealings,  and  found  much  more  lib- 
eral associates  and  friends.” 

Mr.  Hall  next  spent  a year  with 
the  Cowles  Electric  Smelting  and 
Aluminum  Company  at  Lockport, 
New  York,  who  were  making  alum- 
inum alloys.  While  with  this  com- 
pany he  made  important  improve- 
ments in  the  details  of  his  process 
and  made  several  pounds  of  alum- 
inum in  small  crucibles.  “These,” 
he  says,  “I  showed  to  Mr.  Alfred 
Cowles  and  gave  him  all  the  facts  in 
■relation  to  them,  but  he  was  not  in- 
terested.” 

By  the  summer  of  1888,  however, 
the  tide  turned.  At  this  time  Mr. 
Hall  gained  the  attention  of  a body 
of  experienced  metallurgists  in  Pitts- 
burgh. These  men  were  so  enthusi- 
astic over  the  invention,  and  believed 
so  fully  in  the  possibility  of  operating 
it  on.  a large  scale,  that  a sum  of 
$20,000  was  at  once  subscribed  and 


before  the  first  of  January,  1889,  the 
manufacture  of  aluminum  on  a com- 
mercial scale  was  an  accomplished 
fact.  The  organization  now  known 
as  the  Aluminum  Company  of  Ameri- 
ca was  soon  formed,  and  history  since 
then  shows  some  striking  contrasts 
between  the  past  and  the  present  of 
alumimnn  manufacture. 

When  the  first  factory  was  started 
in  1888,  there  were  five  employees, 
a very  small  plant  and  a daily  output 
of  fifty  pounds.  At  the  present  time 
— 1914 — w^e  find  six  large  plants  in 
different  pa^rts  of  the  country,  ten 
thousand  employees  and  an  annual 
output  of  seventy  million  pounds. 
During  this  period  also  the  price  of 
the  metal  has  dropped  from  two  dol- 
lars to  eighteen  cents  a pound.  In 
1888  there  was  no  demand  for  alum- 
inum in  the  markets  of  the  country, 
now  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply. 

In  recognition  of  the  vastness  and 
value  of  Mr.  Hall’s  achievement,  the 
affiliated  chemical  societies  of  the 
United  States  conferred  upon  him, 
in  1911,  the  Perkin  medal,  the  most 
highly  prized  honor  in  thek  power  to 
bestow.  At  its  presentation.  Profes- 
sor Richards  said : “ I rega'rd  the 

bringing  of  aluminum  into  the  rank 
of  the  cheaper  metals,  as  one  of  the 
great  metallurgical  achievements  of 
the  nineteenth  century.” 
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OisERLiN  o")  - Kenyon  22 

As  to  the  prospects  for  a champion- 
ship, those  who  filtered  out  of  War- 
ner Gynniasiuin  after  lliis  initial 
game  were  hopeful  but  not  convinced. 
Inaccurate  passing,  mediocre  team 
work,  and  a small  luse  of  opportuni- 
ties for  goals  from  fouls  kept  pro- 
phecy on  a humble  plane.  Hopeful 
features  appeared  in  our  fairly  good 
eye  for  the  basket,  and  in  consider- 
able skill  in  guarding.  Then  of 
course  basket-ball  machinery  may  be 
expected  to  rattle  a little  in  the  first 
game.  Curtis,  the  regular  guard  of 
last  year,  was  away  on  the  Glee  Club 
trip.  Tillotson,  wbo  took  his  place, 
furnished  the  surprise  of  the  evening 
in  his  skill  on  the  defense  and  by 
leading  in  the  number  of  field  goals. 
A factor  full  of  promise  for  the  fu- 
ture was  the  work  of  McPhee  at  for- 
ward. 

Oberlin  .35.  Kenyon  22. 

De  Groff  R.  F Schafer 

McPhee  L.  F Day 

Giauque  C Love 

Tillotson R.  G Zeman 

Edwards  (C.)  ..L.  G. . Steinfeld  (C.) 

Field  goals — Tillotson  4,  Edwards 
3,  McPhee  3,  De  Groff  3,  Giauque  2 ; 
Schafer  4,  Day,  Love,  Steinfeld. 

Foul  goals — Schafer  8 out  of  13, 
McPhee  5 out  of  12. 

Substitutions  — Forbush  for  De 
Groff,  Bell  for  Giauque,  Wise  for 
Love. 


OjiERUN  2.5-C.\se  12. 

It  would  be  much  more  ])leasant 
to  initiate  a new  basketball  floor  by 
a victory,  and  the  Case  team  were 
strongly  enough  convinced  on  this 
jioint  to  run  the  score  u])  to  a 12  to 
12  tie  early  in  the  second  half  of  the 
Case-Oberlin  game  of  January  10. 
However,  it  was  not  so  much  a mat- 
ter of  equal  ability  as  of  Oberlin’s 
difficulty  in  getting  used  to  the  bas- 
kets. The  baek-stops  were  black  and 
not  very  steady,  and  only  a small 
proportion  of  our  chances  counted. 
Toward  the  latter  part  of  the  game, 
the  Oberlin  five  took  matters  into 
their  own  hands  and  doubled  the 
score  while  holding  the  Case  team  to 
their  hard  earned  twelve  points. 

Line-up  and  summary: 

Oberlin  25.  Case  12. 

De  Groff  L.  F Glaser 

Tillotson  R.  F Skeel 

Giauque  C Hellencamp 

Curtis  L.  G Wood 

Edwards  R.  G.  . . Zimmerman 

Substitutions — McPhee  for  Tillot- 
son, Forbush  for  De  Groff,  Davidson 
for  Skeel,  Conant  for  Wood,  McDon- 
ald for  Zimmerman,  Baehr  for  Hel- 
lencamp. 

Field  goals— De  Groff  5,  Curtis  2, 
Edwards  2,  McPhee,  Glaser,  Skeel  2, 
Zimmerman. 

Fouls — Giauque  2,  McPhee  3, 
Hellencamp  4. 

Referee — Ned  Paul. 
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OnERLiN  3S)-Miami  18. 

A victory  over  Miami  was  especial- 
ly satisfactory  after  the  football  de- 
feat of  last  fall,  and  there  was  no 
doubt  after  the  game  was  once  well 
under  way,  that  the  chapel  bell  would 
ring  when  it  was  all  over.  The 
Oberlin  crowd  had  not  seen  the 
team  work  since  the  Kenyon  game 
two  weeks  before,  and  the  contrast 
in  form  filled  the  atmosphere  with 
joy.  In  spite  of  the  one-sided  score, 
the  game  was  even  thrilling  at  times, 
due  to  the  spectacular  floor  work  of 
the  Oberlin  team,  especially  of  Curtis 
and  Captain  Edwards.  There  have 
been  few  more  clever  dribblers  in 
our  basket-ball  history  than  Edwards. 
The  team  work  and  accuracy  of  pass- 
ing which  were  obtrusively  absent 
in  the  Kenyon  game,  were  very  con- 
spicuously present  in  this  contest. 
Since  this  game,  a man  has  not  had 
to  be  insanely  patriotic  in  order  to 
talk  championship. 

Oberlin  started  in  after  Miami  had 
caged  two  baskets  and  closed  a very 
satisfactory  first  half  with  the  score 
27  to  5 in  our  favor.  Miami  came  on 
the  floor  for  the  second  half  with  a 
very  creditable  stick-to-it  spirit  which 
made  the  contest  even  for  the  rest  of 
the  game.  Coach  Pyle  used  a num- 
ber of  substitutes  toward  the  end. 

I.ine-up  and  summary; 

OuERLiN  .39.  Miami  18. 

De  Groff  L.  F Ross 

Mcldiee  R.  F Minnich 

Giauque  C Pierce 

Curtis  Iv.  G. ...  Cartwright 

Edwards  R.  G T.evering 

-Substitutions  — Giaur|ue  for  De 


Groff,  Hunter  for  Giauque,  Tillotson 
for  Curtis,  Fieley  for  Ross.  Referee 
— Ned  Paul.  Umpire — Blaser.  Goals 
— MePhee  7,  De  Groff  3,  Curtis  4, 
Edwards  2,  Giauque,  Hunter  1.  Foul 
goals  MePhee  3 out  of  5,  Minnich 
4 out  of  G. 

Oberlin  39-Case  9. 

The  second  game  with  Case  was 
played  at  Oberlin  and  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  a familiar  floor,  our  men 
made  the  contest  an  e.xceedingly  one- 
sided affair.  The  most  interesting 
features  of  the  game  were  the  e.x- 
cellent  dribbling  of  Edwards  and 
Curtis,  and  MePhee’s  steadiness  in 
throwing  goals  from  fouls.  Five  sub- 
stitutes were  sent  in  for  Oberlin  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  last  half,  and 
revealed  the  fact  that  there  is  good 
reserve  material  on  hand  in  case  of 
any  accident.  Kalbfleisch  is  fully 
varsity  caliber.  Mumaw  showed  up 
well  as  a forward,  Forbush  contri- 
buted a thrill  by  a sensational  bas- 
ket from  the  middle  of  the  floor. 

Line-up  and  summary : 

Oreri.in  39.  Case  9. 

De  Groff  L.  F Wenrick 

MePhee  R.  F Glaser 

Giaqque  C Hellencamp 

Curtis  L.  G.  Zimmerman 

Edwards  R.  G Wood 

-Substitutions — Kalbfleisch  for  De 
Groff,  Tillotson  for  Edwards,  Hillis 
for  Curtis,  Mumaw  for  MePhee, 
Jones  for  Mumaw,  Bell  for  Giauque, 
Kalbfleisch  /for  Bell,  Forbush  for 
Kalbfleisch ; Hathaway  for  Wixid, 
-Skeel  for  Wcnrick,  Davidson  for 
Glaser.  Referee — Paul.  Ihnpire — 
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Collins.  Goals — Edwards  3,  Curtis 

3,  Giauque  2,  Forbush  2,  Mum  aw  2, 
De  Groff,  Kalbfleisch,  Ilellcnkamp  2, 
Wenrick.  Foul  Goals — McPhee  5 
out  of  8,  Hellcnkamp  3 out  of  5, 
Kalbfleisch  2 out  of  3. 

OliERLIN  30-Denison  38. 

Denison  took  considerable  pride  in 
winning  “the  ha-rdest  fought  game 
ever  played  on  the  Denison  floor.” 
“The  Denisonian”  of  February  12th 
comments ; “Oberlin  excelled  in  one 
thing.  They  hit  the  basket  with 
greater  accuracy  than  Denison  . . . 
Oberlin  has  a great  team — a team 
with  lightning  speed  and  infallible 
sureness  in  shooting  baskets.  They 
are  in  every  sense  of  the  word  cham- 
pionship contenders.”  The  same  pa- 
per honored  Captain  Edwards  with 
the  adjective  “ubiquitous,”  and 
praised  McPhee  as  “diminutive  but 
persistent.” 

The  first  half  closed  with  the  score 
20  to  13  in  Denison’s  favor.  Oberlin 
came  back  in  the  second  period  with 
a determined  speed  and.  skill  which 
carried  our  score  up  to  within  one 
point  of  the  opposition.  It  was  only 
in  the  last  few  minutes  of  play  that 
Thiele,  Denison’s  big  center,  man- 
aged to  put  his  team  safely  in  the 
lead  by  caging  four  goals  in  rapid 
succession. 

Our  prospects  received  a consider- 
able blow  when  DeGroff  put  him- 
self out  of  the  game  on  personal 
fouls  early  in  the  first  half.  De  Groff 
is  our  only  veteran  forward,  and  an 
exceedingly  valuable  member  of  the 
team.  However,  Kalbfleisch  who  re- 
placed him,  needs  no  apology. 


Line-up  and  summary : 

Oberlin  30.  Denison  38. 


DeGroff  L.  F Biggs 

McPhee  R.  F Roudebush 

Giauque  C J hiele 

Curtis  L.  G Reese 

Edwards  (C.)  ..R.  G Jones 


Substitutions — Kalkflei.sch  for  De 
Groff,  Ladd  for  Biggs.  Referee — 
Riley.  Umpire — Collins.  Goals  from 
field — Biggs  3,  Roudebush  2,  De 
Groff  1,  Giauque  3,  Thiele  4,  Curtis 
2,  Edwards  4,  Reese  5.  Goals  from 
foul — McPhee  10,  Jones  10. 

Oberlin  44-Reserve  14. 

Reserve  scored  but  one  field  goal 
in  the  first  half  and  only  four  dur- 
ing the  entire  game.  The  excitement 
of  the  contest,  which  was  after  all 
exceedingly  interesting,  had  to  be 
furnished  by  the  fine  team  work  of 
the  Oberlin  five  The  passing  of 
our  men  is  said  by  competent  authori- 
ty to  compare  favorably  with  that  of 
any  team  in  our  history.  Reserve 
found  great  difficulty  in  getting  the 
ball  close  enough  to  the  basket  to 
allow  a reasonable  easy  shot,  and 
contented  themselves  with  making 
long  heaves  which  seldom  counted. 

Line-up  and  summary : 


McPhee  R.  F....  Sunderland 

Kalbfleisch  ....R.  G Englehart 

Giauque  C Ewart 

Edwards  R.G....  Battenfield 

Curtis  L.  G Coen 

Baskets — Kalbfleisch  G,  McPhee  2, 
Giauque  1,  Edwards  3,  Curtis  4, 


Forbush  1.  Sunderland  1,  Ewact  1, 
Englehart  1,  Coen  1.  Fouls — Mc- 
Phee 0 out  of  13,  Kalbfleisch  1 out 
of  2.  Ewart  4 out  of  7,  Sunderland  2 
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out  of  C.  Referee — Connor  of  Cleve- 
land. Umpire  — Evan.'^.  Substitu- 
tions— Forbush  for  McPhee,  Hunter 
for  Edwards,  Sunderland  for  Ewart. 

OiiURLix  22-Onio  St.\te  23. 

The  game  with  State  at  Columbus 
on  February  13th  was  as  hard  and 
as  evenly  fought  as  a basketball 
game  can  well  be.  Five  minutes 
over-time  was  necessary  to  register 
the  deciding  points.  The  style  of 
play  which  is  responsible  for  Ober- 
lin’s  showing  may  be  appreciated 
from  the  fact  that  only  one  foul  was 
called  on  anv  of  our  men  durine:  the 
entire  game.  The  game  was  exceed- 
ingly hard  and  fast  and  in  doubt  up 
to  the  last  minute.  The  first  half 
ended  with  the  score  10  to  12  in 
Oberlin’s  favor.  Early  in  the  second 
period,  McPhee  came  out  of  a scrim- 
mag'e  with  a broken  nose  and  was 
forced  to  retire  from  the  game.  Up 
to  that  time  he  had  caged  two  goals 
from  the  field  and  had  thrown  six 
goals  from  foul  out  of  six  chances. 
FTis  loss  was  serious  to  the  team. 
The  floor  work  of  Edwards,  Curtis 
and  De  Groff  was  marvelous.  Their 
dribbling  was  responsible  for  a num- 
l:)er  of  points.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  half,  State  pulled  ahead  by  two 
long  shots,  but  just  before  the  whistle 
De  Groff  evened  the  score  by  a bas- 
ket from  the  middle  of  the  floor. 
During  the  over-time.  Cherry  man- 
aged to  elude  Giauque  long  enough 
to  score  the  winning  basket  for  State. 
Kalbfleisch  added  one  point  to  Ober- 
lin’s score  by  throwing  a .goal  from 
foul. 

The  “ifs”  in  the  situation  arc  the 


loss  of  McPhee  for  nearly  half  the 
game  and  a bad  ankle  which  handi- 
capped Captain  Edwards.  “With 
every  one  in  shape  and  on  our  own 
floor,”  runs  the  argument,  and  the 
College  can  see  but  one  ])ossible  re- 
sult for  March  13. 

Line-up  and  summary ; 


State  23.  Oberlin  22. 

Norton  L.  F McPhee 

Leader  R.  F De  Groff 

Cherry  C Giauque 

Godfrey  L.  G Curtis 

McClure  R.  G Edwards 


Substitutions — Graf  for  McClure, 
Kalbfleisch  for  McPhee.  Goals — 
Oberlin,  McPhee  2,  Edwards  2,  De 
Groff,  Giauque,  Kalbfleisch ; State, 
Norton  2,  Cherry  2,  Graf  2,  McClure 
2,  Godfrey  2,  Leader.  Goals  from 
foul — McPhee  6 out  of  6,  Kalbfleisch 
2 out  of  4,  Norton  1 out  of  1.  Ref- 
eree— Ned  Paul.  Umpire — Miller 
(Purdue). 

Oberlin  39-Ohio  University  23 
Oberlin  found  little  difficulty  in  de- 
feating Ohio  University  at  Athens, 
taking  the  lead  from  the  start  and 
never  allowing  their  opponents  to 
come  within  dangerous  range  of  their 
score. 

Line-up  and  summary : 

Oberlin  39.  Ohio  25. 

Kalbfleisch  ....R.  F...  AfcReynolds 

De  Groff  L.  F Bash 

Giauque C.  . . . Hendrickson 

Curtis  L.  G Schaffner 

Edwards  R.  G Palmer 

Baskets — Oberlin,  Kalbfleisch  7, 
Edwards  5,  De  Groff  3,  Curtis  2. 
Giauque  1 ; Ohio,  Bash  1.  Hendrick- 
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son  3,  jMcReynolds  3,  Schaffner  2. 
Umpire  — Reilley.  Fouls  — Kalb- 
fleisch  3 out  of  8,  Hendrickson  3 out 
of  3. 

Oberlin  37-Marietta  25. 

The  contest  at  Marietta  on  the 
evening  following  the  game  with 
Ohio  University  was  practically  a re- 
petition of  that  even’s  work.  Mari- 
etta was  never  allowed  to  become 
dangerous,  and  Coach  Ryle  was  able 
to  send  in  substitutes  toward  the 
end  of  the  game. 

iMcPhee  did  not  accompany  the 
the  team  on  this  trip  on  account  of 
his  injury  in  the  Ohio  State  game. 
He  will  be  in  shape  for  Denison  and 
State  when  they  play  in  Oberlin, 
March  G and  13. 

Line-up  and  summary: 

Oberlin  37.  M.vrietta  25. 

Kalbfleisch  ....R.F Whiting 

De  Groff  L.  F Hinman 

Giauque  G Smith 

Curtis  L.  G Meister 

Edwards  R.  G Flayes 

Raskets — Oberlin,  Kalbfleisch  6, 
Edwards  5,  De  Groff  3,  Giauque  3, 
Curtis  1 ; Marietta,  Hinman  4,  Hayes 
4,  Whiting  2,  Smith  1.  Fouls — Kalb- 
fleisch 1 out  of  7,  Flinman  3 out  of  3. 
Substitutions — Forbush  for  De  Groff, 
Hunter  for  Curtis. 

Oberlin  29-Denison  25. 

No  pleasanter  victory  could  well 
be  planned  than  this  over  Denison. 
The  game  was  almost  too  fast  to  be 
healthful  and  yet  remarkably  clean. 
There  were  enough  clever  touches  to 
satisfy  the  most  fastidious.  And 
finally,  there  was  the  “come-back” 


finish,  managed  in  the  best  Oberlin 
fashion.  A victory  over  Denison  is 
a matter  of  no  small  significance,  as 
that  team  came  to  Oberlin  undefeated 
except  by  the  famous  Buffalo  Ger- 
mans, and  with  only  this  game  to 
win  to  establish  an  undisputed  right 
to  the  State  championship. 

During  the  first  half,  Denison  had 
decidedly  the  better  of  the  contest 
and  at  one  time  led  by  a margin  of 
ten  points,  due  to  their  own  splendid 
efforts  and  not  to  any  idleness  on  the 
part  of  the  Oberlin  men.  Toward 
the  close  of  this  period,  Oberlin  be- 
gan to  cut  down  the  lead  and  the  half 
ended  with  Denison’s  margin  re- 
duced to  five  points. 

Both  teams  started  the  second 
half  with  a full  sense  of  their  re- 
sponsibilities, but  Denison  again  had 
the  better  of  the  first  few  minutes. 
The  real  excitement  began  when  only 
about  six  minutes  of  play  remained 
and  our  opponents  still  had  a lead 
of  five  points.  Only  one  or  two,  if 
an}L  greater  rallies  have  ever  been 
staged  on  the  floor  of  Warner  Gym- 
nasium. Our  men  began  to  play 
with  a perfectly  controlled  despera- 
tion ivhich  brought  results  two  at  a 
time.  The  rafters  were  rattling  their 
hardest  when  the  basket  was  regis- 
tered which  put  us  one  point  ahead, 
and  the  entire  Oberlin  crowd  would 
have  been  ready  to  shorten  life  to  the 
extent  of  the  three  minutes  which 
remained  to  be  played.  The  team 
however,  needed  no  such  extreme  ex- 
pedient and  made  use  of  the  time  to 
cage  three  more  baskets  while  allow- 
ing Denison  but  one. 
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Kalbfleisch  contributed  two  beauti- 
ful shots  to  this  rally,  one  of  them 
from  near  the  side  line.  Captain  Ed- 
wards scored  after  one  of  his  spec- 
tacular dribbles  for  the  entire  length 
of  the  floor.  Giauque  put  one  in  af- 
ter starting  the  team  work  by  getting 
the  jump  on  his  "center.  McPhee 
found  time  to  share  in  these  unusual- 
ly welcome  ten  points. 

There  have  been  better  played 
games  in  Warner  Gymnasium.  At 
times  there  could  have  been  reason- 
able complaints  of  both  our  passing 
and  our  guarding.  Denison  probably 
remains  the  best  team  in  the  State. 
But  the  work  of  those  last  ten  min- 
utes was  wonderful  and  a team  which 
has  the  nerve,  the  skill  and  the  stay- 
ing power  to  snatch  a game  from 
“the  best  team  in  the  Stale’’  in  the 
last  ten  minutes  of  a hard  game  may 
justly  inspire  pride. 

Line-up  and  summary : 

Orerlin  29.  Denison  24. 

Kalbfleisch  . . . .R.  F.  . . . Roudebush 

jUcPhee  L.  F Biggs 

Giauque C Thiele 

Curtis  R.  G Reese 

Edwards,  (C.)  ..L.  G....  Jones,  (C.) 

Goals — Kalbfleisch  5,  McPhec  2, 
Giauque  1,  Curtis  1,  Edwards  3, 
Thiele  5,  Roudebush  3,  Biggs  2, 
Reese  1. 

Fouls — Jones  2,  McPhee  5. 

Referee — Ned  Paul. 

Umpire — B laser. 

Intra-Mural  Sports. 

Through  the  appeal  for  funds  for 
the  new  athletic  field,  the  alumni 
have  been  made  fairly  well  ac- 


quainted with  the  hope  of  the  physi- 
cal training  department  that  every 
man  in  the  institution  and  not  the 
varsity  material  alone  shall  have  a 
chance  at  the  various  branches  of 
sport.  In  line  with  this  policy.  Coach 
Pyle  and  Mr.  Spore  have  been  given 
supervision  of  a series  of  basketball 
games  between  teams  representing 
the  various  boarding  houses.  One 
series  was  played  off  before  the  holi- 
days. Recently  two  leagues  of  six 
teams  each  have  been  formed.  The 
winning  teams  in  each  league  will 
play  a preliminary  to  the  Oberlin- 
Denison  game  on  March  6 to  decide 
the  house  championship.  These 
house  leagues  are  in  addition  to  the 
regular  class  teams.  Prof  Savage 
estimates  that  nearly  one  hundred 
men  have  had  a chance  at  basketball 
through  this  plan,  besides  the  varsity 
and  class  squads. 

A similar  plan  will  be  put  in  opera- 
tion for  baseball,  and  the  track  sched- 
ule provides  for  a novice  meet.  The 
progress  so  far  made  on  the  New 
Athletic  Field  will  provide  three  base- 
ball diamonds  for  the  coming  season 
and  make  this  scheme  possible  where 
it  has  not  been  possible  before. 

The  effort  deserves  the  interest  and 
careful  attention  of  the  alumni. 


As  a start  on  next  fall’s  work.  Cap- 
tain-elect Dunn  has  been  putting  the 
football  men  through  a semi-weekly 
basketball  practice.  A little  extra 
cleverness  in  handling  the  ball  and  a 
better  acquaintance  and  comradeship 
among  the  squad,  arc  the  ends  which 
it  is  hoped  to  accomplish. 
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Ohio  Conferenck  Standing 
Feb.  2;?rd. 


WON 

I.OST 

PCT. 

Denison  

. . 8 

0 

1,000 

Mt.  Union  

. . 3 

0 

1.000 

Oberlin  

. . G 

2 

.750 

Ohio  State  

2 

1 

.GGG 

W’esleyan  

2 

.GOO 

Kenyon  

5 

.500 

Ohio  University 

. . . 4 

4 

.500 

Wooster  

. . . 3 

4 

.428 

Reserve  

...2 

3 

.400 

Akron  

2 

3 

.400 

Miami  

...  3 

5 

.375 

Case  

. . . 0 

G 

.000 

Cincinnati  

. . . 0 

G 

.000 

Prof.  Savage  Announces  Next 
Season’s  Scitedules 

Oberlin’s  1915  football  schedule 
as  announced  by  Professor  Savag-e 
will  be  one  of  the  best  playing  sched- 
ules Oberlin  has  had  in  several  yea-rs. 
Eight  games  will  be  played,  five  in 
Oberlin  and  three  at  other  colleges. 
The  home  games  will  he  with  com- 
paratively weak  teams,  but  the  sched- 
ule so  far  as  concerns  the  players 
and  the  management  is  nearly  an 
ideal  one. 

The  ruling  of  the  Faculty  allowing 
hut  three  trips  necessitated  the  drop- 
ping of  Miami.  Denison,  and  Ohio 
Wesleyan.  Oberlin  will  renew  ath- 
letic relationship  with  Cornell,  play- 
ing the  second  game  of  the  season 
at  Ithaca  on  October  2.  Akron  Uni- 
versity, formerly  P>uchtel  College,  has 
not  met  Oberlin  on  the  gridiron  since 
1910.  The  Akron  eleven  was  a con- 
tender for  Ohio  football  honors  last 
season  and  is  expected  to  put  a 
strong  team  in  the  field  next  year. 


Contrary  to  custom  the  game  with 
Ohio  State  will  be  played  at  Colum- 
bus instead  of  in  Oberlin. 

The  faculty  has  given  its  approval 
for  the  following  games: 

Se])t.  25 — Pleidelhorg  at  Oberlin. 

Oct.  2 — Cornell  at  Ithaca. 

Oct.  9 — Wooster  at  Oberlin. 

Oc.  IG — Akron  at  Oberlin. 

Oct.  23 — Case  at  Cleveland. 

Oct.  30 — Kenyon  at  Oberlin. 

Nov.  6 — Western  Reserve  at 
Oberlin. 

Nov.  13 — O.  S.  U.  at  Columbus. 

Eleven  games  constitute  the  base- 
ball schedule  for  the  season  of  1915. 
The  list  as  announced  by  Mr.  Savage 
opens  with  Case  at  Cleveland  on 
April  24.  But  a preliminary  game 
will  be  played  with  a team  as  yet  un- 
announced. A return  game  is  to  be 
played  with  Case  at  Oberlin  on  May 
8.  Oberlin  will  meet  Ohio  State 
twice.  May  1 at  Columbus,  and  at 
Oberlin  on  June  12. 

Western  Reserve  does  not  appear 
on  the  schedule  but  may  be  played 
on  one  of  the  three  open  dates.  The 
annual  alumni-varsity  game  will  close 
the  season  on  June  14.  The  schedule 
as  approved  by  the  Faculty  'is  as  fol- 
lows : 

April  17 — Open. 

April  24 — Case  at  Cleveland. 

.'\pril  30 — Wesleyan  at  Delaware. 

May  1 — Ohio  State  at  Columbus. 

May  8 — Case  at  Oberlin. 

May  15 — Open. 

May  22 — Open. 

May  29 — Wesleyan  at  Oberlin. 

June  5 — Wooster  at  Oberlin. 

June  12 — Ohio  State  at  Oberlin. 

June  14 — .Nlumni  vs.  Varsitv. 
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The  Graduate  Coaching  System 


January  20,  1915. 

To  The  Editor. 

Oberlin  Alumni  Mag.>\zine, 
Oberi.in,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sir: 

The  recent  discussions  of  the  Sys- 
tem of  Graduate  Coaching-  of  Ath- 
letics is  bringing  forth  certain  criti- 
cisms “pro  and  con”  without  any  ap- 
parent appreciation  of  the  funda- 
mental problem  to  be  solved  here.* 
Mr.  Young,  Mr.  Pyle  and  Mr.  Nich- 
ols believe  that  the  cause  is  financial 
difficulty ; that  if  the  College  had 
enough  money  to  attract  and  hold 
for  some  years  a good  coach,  the  ath- 
letic situation  would  be  solved.  Lack 
of  money  may  be  a condition  present 
as  regards  athletics  in  Oberlin  Col- 
lege ; but  as  a cause  it  does  not  sat- 
isfy the  findings  of  a careful  analysis. 
It  is  important  to  ask:  Why  are  the 
coaches  poorly  paid ; why  does  Mr. 
Metcalf’s  suggestion  seem  so  inop- 
portune to  Mr.  Pyle ; and  why  have 
professional  coaches  at  all? 

Mr.  Young  states  that  Oberlin  ath- 
letics are  incorporated  under  the  de- 
partment of  physical  education  and 
are  subject  to  faculty  control.  With- 
out entering  into  a definition  of 
some  of  the  terms  used  in  his  state- 
ment, it  may  also  be  stated  that  ath- 
letics in  Oberlin  and  in  many  col- 
leges are  considered  an  accessccy  in 
need  of  faculty  supervision.  Athlet- 
ics in  Oberlin  are  looked  upon  by 

♦ Tills  was  written  before  I saw  Pro- 
fessor Savafje’s  article.  I agree  with  him 
almost  entirely. 


many  professors  as  an  aside,  an  ex- 
tra. These  gentlemen  never  played 
games  and,  Teasoning  from  personal 
experience,  (a  very  common  fallacy) 
they  are  unable  to  see  what  part  ath- 
letics play  in  a scheme  of  education. 
There  has  been  too  little  appreciation 
by  the  Faculty  of  the  positive  social, 
mental  and  moral  values  to  be 
achieved  by  play.  The  College  has 
seen  fit  to  e.xercise  control  over  ath- 
letics, but  as  yet  has  done  nothing  to 
make  athletics  a constructive  educa- 
tional force  in  the  education  of  the 
men  and  women  in  Oberlin. 

The  College  has  given  credit  for 
class  work  done  in  the  gymnasium, 
although  the  work  consisted  of  a ser- 
ies of  formal,  artificial  exercises  with 
exercises  on  apparatus.  It  has  grant- 
ed the  college  degree  to  men  and  wom- 
en who  offer,  as  points,  certain  hours 
of  gymnastic  drill ; but  for  games  and 
athletics  it  has  only  provided  inade- 
quately trained,  underpaid,  immature 
coaches. 

Here  it  is  a question  of  relative 
values.  The  College  has  not  appre- 
ciated that  dull  routine,  or  drill,  or 
any  such  deadening  procedure  will 
not  call  energizing  mechanisms  into 
action;  that  the  psychology  of  move- 
ment requires  an  antecedent  or  im- 
mediate idea,  feeling  or  emotion : 
that  movement  should  express  an 
idea,  feeling  or  emotion ; that  games 
are  forms  of  movement  rich  in  ideas 
and  emotions ; that  health  is  a con- 
dition of  life  and  not  an  end  to  be 
sought.  In  short,  the  College  has 
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accepted  and  credited  in  the  regis- 
trar's book  formal  gymnastics,  but 
■continues  to  look  upon  athletics  and 
games  as  an  accessory,  as  a held  of 
student  activity  only  requking  poorly 
trained,  i)Oorly  paid  coaches. 

It  is  important  to  note  here  also 
that  the  College  has  not  been  willing 
to  place  a graduate  in  charge  of  the 
Glee  Club,  or  the  debate  and  oratori- 
cal interests,  or  the  dramatic  activi- 
ties. The  traditional  viewpoint  in 
these  activities  shows  something  defi- 
nitely related  to  English,  Music,  etc., 
whereas  a football  team,  a baseball 
squad  represent  no  educational  ac- 
complishment. 

A comparative  study  of  the  behav- 
ior of  men  and  lower  animals  is  clear- 
ly showing  that  the  springs  of  action 
are  to  be  sought  in  the  response  to 
certain  emotions  which  express  them- 
selves in  characteristic  instructive 
acts.  Recent  experiments  in  physi- 
ology have  demonstrated  that  the  in- 
ternal secretions  of  certain  glands, 
so  essential  in  muscular  action  and 
activity,  are  produced  only  when  the 
movement  is  the  outgrowth  of  an 
idea,  feeling  or  emotion.  That  the 
College  has  recognized,  provided  in- 
struction and  given  credit  for  artifi- 
cial formal  exercises  wholly  without 
motivation  and  has  neglected  to  pro- 
vide for  games  and  athletics  in  a 
positive  and  constructive  way,  is  the 
fundamental  problem  to  be  faced  in 
dealing  with  the  present  graduate 
system  of  coaching. 

Certain  educators  are  recognizing 
the  absurdity  of  formal  gymnastics 
with  its  claim  for  educational,  cor- 


rective, hygienic  and  recreative  re- 
sults. Princeton  and  Yale  afiford  ma- 
terial evidence.  In  these  institutions 
the  student  selects  a sport  and  regu- 
larly attends.  Credit  is  given.  Base- 
ball, tennis,  hockey,  soccer,  football, 
track,  cross  country,  basket  ball,  vol- 
ley ball,  handball,  afford  material  to 
bo  used. 

The  present  war  in  Europe  makes 
us  feel  that  certain  great  social,  ethic- 
al and  moral  values  have  been  neg- 
lected in  the  education  of  men  and 
women.  The  systems  of  formal 
gymnastics  have  arisen,  flourished 
and  bloomed  in  the  Old  World,  but 
that  they  produced  anything  besides 
large  muscles  is  rather  doubtful. 

I agree  with  Mr.  Metcalf  “ that 
Oberlin  needs  at  least  one  man  on  its 
coaching  staff  who  is  more  matufe, 
better  trained  and  who  shall  hold  his 
position  for  a longer  period  than  is 
now  the  case.” 

In  addition,  he  should  be  a man 
scientifically  trained,  who  could  test 
the  effects  of  athletic  activity  on  the 
development  of  the  men  in  his 
charge.  He  should  be  able  to  direct 
research  in  athletics  and  should 
know  something  of  the  hygiene  of 
athletics. 

It  is  important  to  keep  also  in 
mind  that  he  should  be  a regular 
member  of  the  Faculty  with  profes- 
sorial rank.  College  athletics  with 
special  coaches  and  abnormal  em- 
phasis on  winning  games  and  gate  re- 
ceipts, present  a feature  of  college 
education  which  is  open  to  severe 
criticism  from  an  educational  stand- 
point. Oberlin  is  right  in  the  idea 
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involved  in  dispensing  with  the  pro- 
fessional coach ; she  is  right  in  the 
idea  of  graduate  coaches  except  as 
such  a system  tends  to  become  pro- 
fessionalized and  inefficient.  The  dif- 
ference .'between  the  Ha'rvard  sys- 
tem and  Oberlin  system  is  mainly  on 
the  ground  of  efficiency,  although 
both  represent  graduate  coaches.  The 
development  of  football  teams  and 
other  athletic  teams  should  come 
from  zvitliin  the  student  body  as  a 
natural  ontgrozvth  of  thek  college 
life;  it  should  be  largely  under  the 
control  of  the  captains  of  the  various 
teams.  The  spectacle  of  coaches  on 
the  side  lines  conducting  the  progress 
of  a game  is  to  be  condemned. 

Whatever  success  Obeirlin  has  had 
in  graduate  coaching  does  not  enter 


into  the  proposition  at  all.  Great  or 
small  as  that  may  be,  the  fundamen- 
tal problem  here  to  be  solved  is  why 
we  have  poorly  paid,  inadequately 
trained  and  immature  coaches,  and 
why  athletic  teams  should  not  be  a 
natural  outgrowth  of  college  life,  in- 
stead of  an  artificial,  over-empha- 
sized, professional  matter.  The  solu- 
tion involves  a recognition  of  the  so- 
cial, mental  and  moral,  as  well  as 
physical  values,  in  games  and  ath- 
letics, and  an  adequate  provision  for 
all  men  in  the  college  to  share  in 
these  activities.  In  this  way  many 
incidental  values  will  be  achieved, 
such  as  better  material  for  varsity 
teams,  and  hence,  better  teams. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Jesse  Feiring  Wii.li.vms 


College  Personals 


President  King  was  elected  Decem- 
ber 30,  1914,  a Fellow  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science. 

Mr.  Charles  P.  Doolittle,  superin- 
tendent of  the  College  buildings  and 
grounds,  left  Oberlin  Monday,  Feb- 
ruary 21,  fo-r  Cocoanut  Grove,  Flor- 
ida, where  he  will  spend  a month  of 
rest. 

Professor  J.  F.  Alderfer  has  been 
ill  in  the  Oberlin  Hospital  for  three 
weeks  with  pleurisy.  Mr.  George 
Dickinson,  who  with  his  wife  was 
spending  two  years  in  study  abroad 
and  who  returned  during  the  fall  on 
account  of  the  war,  is  taking  Mr. 
Alderfer's  work. 

T’rofessor  George  W.  .Andrews  has 


been  invited  to  give  a series  of  five 
recitals  on  the  big  organ  at  the  Pana- 
ma Exhibition,  San  Francisco,  in 
November. 

Mr.  Leigh  Alexander  and  Miss 
Mary  Grace  Ritchie  were  married  at 
the  home  of  the  bride,  Clofton,  Ohio, 
Wednesday,  December  30,  1914. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  are  residing 
at  123  Forest  Street. 

Professor  Edward  J.  Moore  was 
elected  a Fellow  of  the  American  .As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  May,  wife  of  Mr.  A.  E. 
May,  who  for  so  many  years  has 
been  connected  with  the  work  of  the 
College,  died  in  the  Oberlin  Hospital, 
Wednesday,  February  27,  191.5. 
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Funeral  services  ww'e  lield  at  lier  late 
residence  Friday  morning. 

Adrs.  \V.  J.  Horner  will  be  with 
her  parents  in  Wilmot,  Ohio,  for  an 
indefinite  pe^dod.  Mrs.  Horner’s 
father,  Mr.  Putnam,  has  been  ill  for 
several  months  and  Mrs.  Horner  is 
needed  to  assist  in  his  care. 

Dr.  Carl  F.  Geiser  has  been  con- 
tributing to  the  Oberlin  papers  a 
series  of  interesting  and  instructive 
articles  on  the  Manager  Plan  of  ad- 
ministrating the  business  of  cities  and 
small  communities.  Tn  view  of  this 
agitation  Professor  Hatton  of  West- 
ern Reserve  University  made  an  ad- 
dress before  the  men  of  the  village. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Henderson 
are  spending  several  weeks  in  Flor- 
ida. 

Dr.  Delphine  Hanna  represented 
the  College  at  a meeting  held  at 
Wellesley  College  on  Felrruary  26, 
27,  28.  The  meeting  was  called  to 
organize  an  Association  of  Pleads  of 
Departments  of  Physical  Education 
for  Women  in  Colleges  in  the  eastern 
section  of  the  United  States. 

A new  book  by  Professor  Dickin- 
son will  soon  be  published  by  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons.  New  York.  The 
lx)ok  deals  with  the  subject  of  art  in 
general,  and  especially  music,  in 
their  relations  to  college  life,  and 
particularly  with  the  methods  to  be 


pursued  in  blending  the  service  of 
aesthetic  culture  with  the  whole 
scheme  of  college  influence  and  train- 
ing. 

During  the  recent  annual  gather- 
ing of  the  national  football  rules 
committee.  Professor  Savage,  the 
Obci'lin  representative,  attended  a 
farewell  dinner  given  to  his  commit- 
tee associates  at  the  Hotel  Biltmore 
by  Walter  Camp,  the  resigning  sec- 
retary. Mr.  Camp  has  been  connect- 
ed with  football  since  it  was  first 
taken  up  as  a college  sport.  Pli.s 
resignation  will  go  into  effect  as  soon 
as  the  official  regulations  for  next 
season  are  issued  in  the  summer. 

Born,  to  Professor  and  Mrs. 
Charles  G.  Rogers,  268  Forest  Street, 
Oberlin,  January  24,  1915,  a son, 
Martin. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of 
Miss  Katherine  Barrows,  second 
daughter-  of  President  John  Henry 
Barrows,  to  Alfred  Ernest  Richards. 
Professor  of  English  in  the  New 
Hampshire  State  College  at  Durham. 
The  marriage  is  expected  to  take 
place  the  last  of  April  in  the  Plotel 
Buckingham,  New  York.  Mrs.  Bar- 
rows  and  her  two  daughters,  Kath- 
erine and  Eleanor,  are  spending  the 
winter  in  New  York.  Their  address 
is  165  Madison  Avenue. 
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Book  Reviews 


There  has  recently  come  from  the 
jocess  the  annual  report  of  the  board 
of  regents  of  Smithonian  Institution 
for  the  year  ending'  June  30,  1913. 
It  contains  an  article,  entitled  ‘‘Ex- 
periments in  Feeding  Hummingbirds 
during  Seven  Summers,”  by  Althea 
R.  Sherman  of  the  class  of  1875, 
which  made  its  first  appearance  in 
the  Wilson  Rulletin,  an  Oberlin  pub- 
lication. Three  years  ago  the  Smith- 
sonian Report  contained  a paper  by 
Professor  Robert  A.  Millikan  of  the 
class  of  1891  in  which  some  of  his 
important  discoveries  are  described 
under  the  caption,  “The  Insolation 
of  an  Ion,  a Precision  ^Measurement 
of  its  Charge,  and  the  Correction  of 
Stokes's  Law.” 

These  papers  have  appeared  in  the 
general  appendix  of  the  report  in 
which  it  is  the  custom  to  publish  in- 
teresting original  studies. 

Miss  Sherman's  experiments  ex- 
tending over  seven  summers  show 
that  the  ruby  throated  hummingbird 
easily  forms  the  habit  of  taking  a so- 
lution of  sugar.  The  containers  were 
small  bottles,  first  placed  in  artificial 
flowers,  and  later  exposed  without 
embellishment.  Apparently  visual 
stimuli  of  the  bottle  itself  are  at  the 
basis  of  the  association.  The  birds  al- 
so came  to  associate  the  appearance  of 
the  person  who  filled  the  bottle  with 
the  food ; they  became  semi-domesti- 
cated, living  entirely  on  the  sugar 
solution.  A single  female  will  con- 
sume a teaspoonful  of  sugar  per  day, 
about  three  times  the  body  weight. 
Throughout  the  experiments  the  male 


never  visited  the  bottles ; the  habit 
formation  was  entirely  on  the  part 
of  the  female. 

“Ihe  Making  of  the  Universe”: 
Antoinette  Brown  Blackwell,  A.M., 
D.D.,  pastor  emeritus  of  All  Souls’ 
Church,  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey.  The 
Gorham  Press,  Boston,  pp.  198.  1914. 

This  book  is  an  interesting  philoso- 
phical summary  of  the  conclusions 
which  are  the  result  of  a long  and 
active  life  of  study.  The  theories 
of  Spencer,  Haeckel,  and  the  later  de- 
velopments of  evolution,  and  the 
work  of  men  like  James  Avenarius 
and  Bergson,  these  have  all  had  their 
part  in  the  formulation  which  Mrs. 
Blackwell  has  made.  She  is  inclined 
to  identify  force  and  will,  to  make  the 
creative  process  the  process  of  will 
development.  The  titles  of  the  last 
three  chapters  are  indicative:  ‘‘The 
Will  as  a World  Maker,”  “ Mankind 
among  the  World-i\Iakers,”  “God 
the  Supreme  Architect.”  The  style 
is  rather  aphc4'istic ; the  attempt  to 
put  the  meaning  simply  and  vigorous- 
ly has  resulted  in  a certain  manner- 
ism : the  sentences  seem  often  to  stand 
bv  themselves.  But  there  is  the  ener- 
gy of  an  active  and  vital  spirit  in 
its  pages. 

REQUEST 

Any  readers  of  this  magazine  who 
ever  lived  or  taught  school  in  Twins- 
burg,  Ohio,  are  requested  to  send 
data,  reminiscences,  etc.,  to  Rev.  R. 
T.  Cross,  Twinsburg,  Ohio,  for  the 
chapters  on  public  schools  in  the 
Twinsburg  Centennial  book. 
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Alumni  News 


Keunion  at  South  1!i:ni).  Indiana. 

Meniliers  of  the  Oborlin  Club  of  South 
Heud,  Iiidiium,  iiiot  at  a luucbeou  iii  tbo 
Wi'dfiewood  room  of  tlu‘  Oliver  Hotel  ou 
Friday,  February  FI.  'I'iiey  had  a thor- 
ousbly  flood  time  talUiiiy  Oberiiii  and  de- 
rided to  have  au  Oi)erliii  picuie  later  iu 
the  f-priuf:. 

The  Midland  Assoeiatioii  of  Oberliii 
Alumni  held  their  annual  meeting  at  the 
residenee  of  Mr.  K.  Woodworth.  Kan- 
sas City.  Missouri.  Tuesday,  .Tamiary  5th, 
I'.ilo.  About  forty  members  were  pres- 
ent. the  one  from  the  greatest  distance 
being  .^^r.  F.  I’.  Sehalfer.  Muskogee,  Ok- 
lahoma. 

Tile  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
I’resident  II.  J.  Haskell,  who  appointed 
Mr.  C.  11.  Kirshner  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  the  Living  Kndowment 
Fund.  .Mr.  W.  F.  I’.ohn  was  the  guest  of 
honor,  who  told  us  ahout  the  new  Ober- 
lin.  .Mr.  J.  R.  Woodworth  was  elected 
I’resident  and  Mrs.  H.  I).  Sheldon  Sec- 
retary and  Treasurer  for  the  ensuing 
.vear. 

OuERLix  -\LUit.\i  IN  Minneapolis. 

Included  in  the  Minneapolis  ineniber- 
sliip  of  the  Oberiin  .Vssoeiation  are: 
Lawyers.  Harlan  P.  Rolierts.  Fdwin  S. 
Slater.  .leroine  .Tackman.  L.  K.  Stetler,  B. 
K.  Fairchild,  P.  L.  Solether,  F.  M.  Do- 
lan. and  Bronson  .lewell ; Dr.  K.  Dana 
Durand,  economics  jirofessor  and  bead  of 
the  Fniversity  of  Minnesota  department 
of  statistics  and  member  of  the  state  efli- 
cienc.v  board,  is  one  of  Oberlin's  trustees; 


George  D.  .Vlleii  of  the  University  faculty, 
and  Howard  Strong,  secretary  of  the 
Civic  and  Commerce  .Vssociation,  are 
Oberiin  men;  so  are  B.  W.  Peck,  state 
secretary  of  the  V.  M.  C.  A.,  and  F.  O, 
Koehier,  secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Boys'  work.  Jliss  Barbara  Standish,  V. 
M'.  C.  A.  jiliysical  director,  and  A.  F.  Ba- 
ker, physical  director  at  the  V.  .M.  C.  .V., 
represent  Oberlin's  school  of  physical 
training  and  gymnasium  instruction;  A. 
C.  I’eltou,  physical  director  at  tlie  new 
Central  High  School;  O.  Bird  and 
5Uiss  Frances  N.  Cushing,  at  South  High; 
.Vlan  .M.  Miller,  at  North  Iligli,  and  C. 
W.  Dipnian,  Miss  .lessie  Spore,  .N'eil  -V. 
Cameron  and  other  men  and  women  in 
similar  position  in  Minneapolis  scliools. 

.Mrs.  II.  F.  Chaffee,  Harold  \.  B.  Tower, 
organist  at  St.  Paul's  Church,  and  other 
musicians  of  .Minneapolis  represent  the 
Oberiin  Conservatory  of  Music,  one  of  the 
important  departments  at  Oherlin.  .Ar- 
thur C.  .Vndrews  and  S.  B.  Burton  iu 
grain;  L.  II.  Stiles  in  hanking;  C.  L. 
MacGregor,  life  insurance;  Dr.  H.  K. 
Painter,  pastor  Como  .-\.venue  Congrega- 
tional Church;  J.  G.  Ashley  of  the  Min- 
neapolis Paper  Company;  C.  II.  Clague, 
real  estate,  and  B.  T.  Street,  superinten- 
dent St.  Paul  General  Blectric  Company, 
lirove  a wide  diversity  of  interests  among 
local  Oherlin  men.  Wives  of  many  of 
them  are  Oberiin  women. 


There  are  tifteen  Oberiin  graduates 
teaching  physical  training  in  the  city  of 
Minneapolis. 


Personals 


18.59. 

Mrs.  II.  M.  Bisliee  is  living  with  iier 
daughter,  :Miss  Helen  Bisbee.  at  957 
Fourth  Street.  Santa  Monica,  California. 
Miss  Bisbee  was  a member  of  the  Con- 
servatory of  Music  in  189.'1  and  1894. 


18GS. 

Five  members  of  tiie  class  of  18f!8  were 
entertained  af  an  elegant  dinner  party 
given  by  .Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Fisher 
in  Los  .Vngeles,  January  23.  The  mem- 
bers present  were  Rev.  Dr.  L.  F.  P.iek- 
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ford,  of  riighhnul  Tark  ; Henry  F.  Clark, 
of  Hollywood;  .Tosiali  X.  Hursl,  a pros- 
perou.s  orange  grower  of  Covina;  .Tolin 
Jf.  Fi.sher,  Inisines.s  man  in  tlie  city;  and 
Mrs.  Helen  Goodwin  Uenwick,  of  Clare- 
mont. In  addition  tliere  were  Jfrs.  Cliar- 
lotte  I’atfliin  Bickford,  ’0!),  Mrs.  JIary 
Severance  Clark,  ’71,  Mrs.  Anna  Bell 
Bunnell  Hurst,  ’70,  and  the  host  and 
hostess,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  .Tohn  M.  Fisher. 

18(10. 

Mrs.  Frances  Steele  I’ratt  and  her  daugh- 
ter, Miss  Helen  Steele  Pratt,  have  just 
completed  building  in  California  a Swiss 
chalet,  which  they  are  now  oecup,vin,g. 
Their  address  is  245  Uidgeway  Avenue, 
Eagle  Itoek,  California.  Eagle  Rock  is 
the  most  beautiful  of  Los  Angeles’  beau- 
tiful suburbs. 

President  W.  S.  Scarborough,  in  col- 
laboration with  Mrs.  Paul  L.  Dunbar 
and  Reverdy  C.  Ransom,  has  isued  a 
biographical  sketch  of  Paul  Laurence 
Dunbar,  the  colored  poet. 

1877. 

W.  F.  Blackman  is  comideting  his  thir- 
teenth year  as  jiresident  of  Rollins  Col- 
lege. Winter  Park.  Florida,  after  having 
taught  nine  years  at  Yale  Hniversity. 
President  Blackman  has  succeeded  in 
raising  during  his  connection  with  the  col- 
lege .842.5,000.  He  i.s  active  also  in  nu- 
merous outside  interests,  having  organized 
the  Bank  of  Winter  Park,  of  which  he  is 
president,  and  having  assisted  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Conference  of  Charities 
and  Correction.  He  held  the  ofFice  of 
president  during  the  first  year.  Jlr. 
Blackman  is  also  greatly  interested  in 
the  subject  of  bird  protection  and  i.s 
president  of  the  Audubon  Society  of 
Florida.  He  has  lately  acquired  a ranch 
of  4000  acres  near  Winter  Park,  lying  be- 
tween tile  St.  .Tohns  and  Wekiwa  rivers, 
which  wiil  he  made  a Bird  Sanctuary  as 
weli  as  a iive  stock  farm. 

1881. 

Mr.  Edward  W.  Peck.  State  Secretary 
of  the  Minnesota  Y.  M.  C.  recently 
delivered  a very  heliifnl  address  at  the 
Y.  I\L  C.  A.,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 


188.5  O.  C.  M. 

•Ridge  W.  il.  Kinder  has  Iieen  elected 
by  the  Appellate  .Judges  of  Ohio  their 
Chief  .Justice.  Mrs.  Kinder  is  visiting 
Iier  daughter,  Mrs.  Gretchen  Kinder 
Sherk,  of  Lima,  Ohio. 

1SS.5. 

Miss  Minnie  A.  Stow  is  librarian  in 
Long  Beach,  California.  Her  address  is 
02;i  East  201h  Street. 

Mrs.  J.  I).  Xutting,  who  has  been 
spending  several  weeks  at  Mt.  Dora,  Flor- 
ida, will  return  to  her  home  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  the  Hrst  of  April. 

1880. 

“The  1‘rospect  Avenue  Congregalional 
Church,  in  looking  ahead  for  the  new 
year,  linds  that  its  debts  amount  to 
.$4000,  iiearing  two  per  cent  interest. 
Four  years  ago  the  church  owed  .$.“0,000. 
with  interest  at  from  six  to  eight  per 
cent.  The  members  of  the  congregation 
say  the  reduction  is  due  to  the  efforts  of 
the  Rev.  Harry  D.  Sheldon.” — Ivansas 
City  Star. 

ISSS. 

.Jessie  R.  Hoppin,  who  has  devoted  the 
greater  part  of  her  life  to  missionary 
work  in  the  Micronesian  Islands,  is  now 
on  the  Island  of  Jaluit,  where  she  was 
detained  by  the  war,  ,Jaluit  being  a Ger- 
man iiossession,  later  taken  by  Japan. 
No  direct  word  from  Miss  Hoppin  has 
been  received  since  September.  She  is 
principal  of  the  school  at  Kusaie. 

Jfrs.  Mary  Harhach  I^ynch  is  now  liv- 
ing in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  her  hus- 
band is  rector  of  one  of  the  Episcopal 
churches.  Mrs.  J.ynch's  oldest  son  has 
just  taken  orders  in  the  Episcopal  church. 

1880. 

W.  .1.  Knight  of  Urbana,  Ohio,  was 
recently  reelected  secretary  of  the  Ohio 
Association  of  Cit.v  School  Board  Mem- 
bers. 

1800. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Clark  of  Rome. 
Italy,  are  spending  tlie  year  in  Hus 
country  on  account  of  the  war.  Mr.  Clark 
is  upon  a lecture  tour  in  the  west  for  the 
National  Geograiihical  Society.  Ho  has 
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leetureil  in  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri, Denver  and  1‘ueblo,  Colorado,  sev- 
eral i)laces  in  Arizona,  and  with  Mrs. 
Clark  will  lie  located  lor  the  [iresent  at 
East  Channel  Street.  Stockton,  Cali- 
fornia. 

IS'.M. 

Itev.  and  Mrs.  George  1).  Wilder,  with 
their  mother.  Mi's.  E.  I).  Wilder,  and 
four  children,  left  I’ekiii};,  China,  last 
June,  visitinir  Moscow,  St.  I’eler.shurg, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  Holland,  Enijland, 
and  Scotland,  on  their  way  to  Gherlin, 
where  they  arrived  on  the  last  of  Austust. 
They  are  living  at  their  home,  227  North 
I’rofessoi'  Street.  Mr.  M'ildcr  is  en.ioy- 
ing  study  along  sociological  lines  in  Col- 
lege and  Seminary,  speaking  on  China 
occasionally  in  churches  in  the  vicinity. 
His  eldest  son.  Theodore,  is  in  tlie  Fresh- 
man class. 

Mrs.  Judith  Carter  Horton  is  president 
of  the  Oklahoma  State  Federation  of  Ne- 
gro Women’s  Clubs.  This  organization  is 
asking  the  friends  of  social  betterment  to 
assist  in  making  it  possible  to  pass  the 
bill  before  the  legislature  to  establish  a 
suitable  training  school  or  reformatory 
for  wayward  or  delinquent  negro  chil- 
dren. 

1S!J4. 

Miss  Florence  Snell  received  the  de- 
gree of  Ph.D.  from  Yale  University  last 
June.  Miss  Snell’s  doctoral  thesis,  an 
edition  of  Dean  Swift’s  “ Tale  of  a 
'i’ub,’’  with  introduction,  glossary,  and 
notes,  was  sent  to  Germany  for  imblica- 
tion.  Miss  Snell  sailed  June  in  from 
New  York  for  Southampton,  wliere  she 
had  an  hour  and  a half  to  make  the 
transfer  to  the  steamer  sailing  for  South 
-\frica,  which  she  reached  just  in  time  to 
resume  her  work  at  Huguenot  College  as 
Professor  of  English  Literature  at  the 
opening  of  the  winter  term.  July  15. 

isn5. 

J.  L.  Meriam  has  been  elected  to  the 
Council  of  Thirty  in  the  direction  of  the 
National  Association  of  TTniversity  Pro- 
fessors. This  association  was  recently 


organized  in  New  York  City  with  these 
general  puriioses : (1)  "To  facilitate  a 

more  ell'ective  cooperation  among  the 

members  of  the  profession ” ; 

(2)"  to  promote  a more  general  and  me- 
thodical discussion  of  problems  relating 
to  education  in  higher  institutions  of 
learning”;  (tlj  "to  create  means  for  the 
autiioritalive  e.xpression  of  tiie  public 
opinion  of  coilege  and  university  teach- 
ers”; (4)  "to  make  collective  action  pos- 
sible”; and  (5)  “to  maintain  and  ad- 
vance the  standards  and  ideals  of  the 
profession.”  -Mr.  Meriam  is  Professor  of 
School  Supervision  at  the  University  of 
Missouri. 

Charles  -V.  Brand  is  manager  of  tlie 
Overland  Orchards  at  Wilbur,  Ore,gon, 
and  president  of  the  4Yestern  Oregon 
Fruit  Distributors,  which  is  the  coopera- 
tive marketing  organization  of  practic- 
ally all  the  apple  and  pear  growers  of 
western  Oregon,  with  otiiees  at  418  Bail- 
way  Exchange  Building,  Portland.  Ore- 
gon. 

1895  O.  C.  M. 

Judson  W.  IMather,  for  the  past  three 
years  organist  and  choirmaster  of  Ply- 
mouth Church,  Seattle,  is  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  musical  life  of  that  city. 
In  addition  to  his  work  with  his  vested 
choir  of  seventy-five  voices,  Mr.  iMather 
has  given  twenty-five  complimentary  or- 
gan recitals,  which  have  done  much  in 
the  musical  education  of  the  community. 
Plymouth  is  a large  institutional  church 
and  has  lately  installed  a four-manual 
Skinner  organ  of  sixty  speaking  stops. 
Mr.  Mather  is  greatly  pleased  with  the 
fine  tonal  eipiipment  of  his  instrument. 

1890. 

George  F.  White,  who  has  Iiecn  asso- 
ciated with  the  Westinghouse  Machine 
flompany  for  the  past  eleven  years,  has 
been  elected  assistant  secretary  of  tlie 
Thiion  Switch  and  Signal  Coinjiany. 

Ethelbert  Y.  Grabill  was  recently  elect- 
ed president  of  the  Boston  Congrega- 
tional Club.  Mr.  Grabill  is  an  attornev 
and  counsellor  in  Boston,  with  offices  at 
7.0  Tremont  Street. 


2C0 
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ISDi). 

Miss  Aliiiii  Ij.  Stickel  is  one  of  tlie  su- 
pervisors of  music  ill  llie  pulilic  scliools 
of  I-os  Angeles,  California.  Slie  traveled 
aliroad  with  tlie  Oherliu  party  last  sum- 
mer, roacliing  Los  -\ngeles  less  than  an 
hour  hefore  her  work  hegnn. 

Uev.  Ludwig  Thomsen  was  for  a num- 
ber of  years  teaclier  and  pastor  in  Utah 
and  Idalio,  and  is  now  superintendent  of 
the  Congregational  Home  Missionary  So- 
ciety for  Southern  Idaho  and  Eastern 
Washington.  He  has  recently  been  in 
Cliicago  as  a delegate  to  the  National 
Conference  of  Congregational  Home  Mis- 
sionary Superintendents. 

1901. 

I’rof.  O.  Lindipiist  has  .iust  arran.ged 
four  piano  pieces  by  Grieg  for  the  pipe 
organ,  which  are  being  published  by  G. 
Schirnier.  Tlie  Oliver  Ditson  Company 
recently  published  a book  of  piano  tech- 
nics for  weak  fingers  by  Mr.  Lindipiist. 

Thomas  L.  Gibson,  Inisliand  of  Mrs, 
Mabel  Fauver  Gibson,  died  suddenly 
Wednesday  night,  February  11,  1915.  Mr. 
Gibson  had  been  in  usual  health,  and 
death  was  due  to  a sudden  attack  of 
heart  failure.  Mr.  Gibson  was  county 
surveyor  for  Lorain  County. 

1902 

Mr.  and  JIrs.  Roliert  L.  Raird  lost  by 
death  their  youngest  sou,  Robert  .losepli, 
a year  and  a half  old,  December  24,  1914. 
Mrs.  Baird  herself  was  also  seriously  ill 
with  imemiionia. 

190:i. 

Mr.  Roy  Foley  is  assistant  in  the  de- 
partment of  economics  and  sociology  at 
Colgate  University. 

Captain  J.  B.  Miller,  commander  of  the 
United  States  coast  and  geodetic  survey 
steamer.  Patterson,  was  given  a silver 
booklet,  having  on  one  cover  the  initials 
of  the  recii)ient  in  gold  and  on  tlie  re- 
verse cover  tlie  seal  of  the  United  States 
revenue  cutter  service  in  gold  enamel. 

The  Ohio  Valle.y  General  Hosiiital  of 
Wheeling,  West  I'irginia.  has  .lust  coni- 
pleied  a sliort  term  campaign  for  raising 
!f2.50,00(»  to  a most  successful  close,  with 


$25 1 ,000  subscribed.  Tiiis  was  accom- 
plished in  the  midst  of  a most  trying 
business  depression,  as  Wiieeling  is  most 
susceptible  to  the  lluct  nations  in  iron 
and  steel.  The  hospital  has  received  dur- 
ing tlie  past  tliree  and  a half  years  .$5:i0,- 
000  under  the  superiiiteiidoney  of  Pliny 
O.  Clark. 

1904. 

Mr.  II.  Siemens  is  in  the  wholesale  jew- 
elry business.  His  address  is  (111  Boyd 
Building,  Winnipeg,  Cannada. 

Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clay  Hunting- 
ton  and  Mrs.  Nelle  Orr  Huntington,  a 
daughter,  Margaret  Orr.  .Tanuary  24,1915. 

Rev.  George  C.  Enders  is  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Theoiog}’  at  Detiance  College, 
with  which  he  has  been  for  five  years. 
His  teaching  includes  philosophy  and  the- 
oiog}’. Last  Au.gust  Mr.  Enders  delivered 
a course  of  Bible  lectures  hefore  the 
camp  meeting  at  Craigville,  Cape  Cod. 
Massachusetts. 

1904-190(1. 

Miss  Clara  Virginia  Jones  and  Miss 
Bess  M.  Parks  s]ient  the  past  summer  in 
England  and  on  the  continent.  They 
were  in  Berlin  a montii  during  the  mobil- 
ization, but  were  fortunate  in  being  able 
to  return  only  a little  later  than  tliey 
had  originally  intended,  althougii  their 
baggage  was  lost. 

190.'). 

Mrs.  Ella  Bowman  Bell  has  changed 
her  address  from  San  .lose  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, wliere  her  husband.  Rev.  E.  P.  Bell, 
has  accepted  a call  to  the  First  ITiited 
I’resiiyterian  Church  of  that  city.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bell's  address  is  1548  Fuiton 
Street.  San  Francisco,  California. 

Dr.  Anna  Louise  Strong  lias  ciiarge  of 
the  government  exhibit  of  the  Children's 
Bureau  at  the  P.anama  Exposition.  .\ 
lunciieon  and  musical  was  recently  ten- 
dered Dr.  Strong  by  the  Juvenite  Protect- 
ive Association  of  San  Francisco. 

Miss  Edna  JI.  Barrows  is  a graduate 
student  in  Columbia  University  in  tiie 
department  of  Englisii.  Miss  Barrows 
address  is  504  West  112th  Sireet.  New 
York  City. 
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li)05-U)0G. 

Born,  to  Mr.  Sidney  F.  Bellows  and 
Mrs.  Helen  Mat  lack  Bellows,  Toledo. 
Au.s;ust,  1914,  a son,  Josiali  Harlow  Bel- 
lows. 

Born,  to  Mr.  Fred  H.  I'ocock  and  Mrs. 
Jeanne  MacMillan  I’ocock,  Fort  Wayne, 
Indiana,  a son,  Fred  Herl)ert  I’ocock,  Jr. 

I'JOd. 

H.  H.  ICunfi,  who  took  Ids  master's  de- 
gree at  Yale  in  1907,  has  heen  s])ending 
the  past  year  in  Japan  as  Heneral  Secre- 
tary of  the  Chinese  Young  .Men’s  Chris- 
tian Association  at  Tokyo,  having  heen 
released  from  his  work  in  Shansi  for  a 
year  for  this  pur])ose.  There  are  more 
than  four  thousand  Chinese  students  in 
Tokyo,  of  whom  seven  hundred  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Y.  ^I.  C.  A.  He  is  soon  to 
return  to  his  ix)sition  as  Princii)al  of  the 
Shansi  Memorial  Academy.  During  the 
first  revolution  in  China  Mr.  Kung  held 
a very  responsible  position  in  control  of 
both  military  and  civil  ollicers  in  his  own 
city,  and  the  surrounding  districts,  for 
the  protection  of  life  and  property.  These 
exceedin.glj'  difficult  duties  he  performed 
with  great  success  and  distinction.  He 
declined  an  opportunity  to  become  a 
member  of  the  National  Senate  in  order 
that  he  might  stay  in  his  Christian  edu- 
cational work. 

In  a recent  letter  to  IMr.  Irving  W. 
Metcalf  he  writes ; “ I wish  I could  see 

my  old  friends  in  Oberlin  and  classmates 
once  more,  and  if  God  grant  that  my  life 
is  to  l)e  spared  for  a few  years  longer,  I 
shall  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
some  of  you  in  .\merica.” 

Mr.  Rung’s  present  address  is  No.  10 
Rita  .Jimbocho  Randa,  Tokyo.  .lapan. 
Word  has  recently  come  of  his  marriage 
to  a young  lady  from  South  China,  who 
was  educated  in  the  United  States. 

C.  II.  Fei.  who  took  his  master's  de- 
gree at  Yale  in  1907,  after  graduating 
from  Oberlin.  has  l)een  actively  engaged 
in  Christian  educational  and  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
work  in  China.  He  served  on  the  Board 
of  Education  during  the  early  months  of 
the  new  Republican  government.  He  has 


recently  .spent  a month  in  'Tokyo  with 
his  intimate  friend,  Mr.  Rung,  and  is 
now  temporarily  at  Clifton  Springs,  New 
York,  for  a much  needed  vacation.  He 
was  actively  associated  with  Mr.  John  R. 
Mott  in  recent  very  effective  evangelistic 
work  in  various  cities  of  North  China,  in- 
terpreting several  times  a day  to  audi- 
ences of  from  one  thousand  to  four  thou- 
sand people. 

Mr.  Fei  was  in  Oberlin  for  a day  on 
bis  way  east,  and  it  is  hoped  that  be  can 
si>eiid  a little  time  in  Oberlin  before  he 
returns  to  China. 

Miss  Helen  Steele  Pratt,  beginning  her 
work  in  ornithology  under  Professor 
Lynds  Jones  in  Oberlin,  has  continued 
her  work  with  the  California  birds,  and 
has  learned  to  know  more  than  one  hun- 
dred. Miss  Pratt  is  secretary  of  the  Ia)S 
Angeles  Audubon  Society.  This  society 
holds  delightful  Field  Days,  whole  days 
of  bird  study  in  the  open,  once  a month, 
and  each  month  a splendid  i)rogram  is 
given,  with  distinguished  speakers  from 
the  west. 

Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everett  II. 
MacDaniels,  January  10,  1915,  a son. 
Lawrence  Ridder  MacDaniels.  IMrs.  IMac- 
Daniels  was  Miss  Elizabeth  Ridder  of 
Roseburg,  Oregon,  and  is  a graduate  of 
the  University  of  Oregon.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
MacDaniels  live  at  Melford,  Oregon, 
where  Mr.  MacDaniels  is  Deputy  Super- 
visor of  the  National  Forest. 

Mr.  Albert  W.  Staub  is  superintendent 
of  tbe  National  Receiving  and  Shipping 
Station  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  Bush 
Terminal.  Brooklyn.  New  York.  The  New 
York  Times  of  February  14,  devotes  a 
page  to  tbe  work  of  the  association  as 
carried  on  under  Mr.  Staub.  A new  fea- 
ture bas  been  added,  that  of  employing 
the  city's  \inemployed  in  the  simple  task 
of  making  bandages,  thus  making  the 
money  contributions  of  double  value. 

190fi  O'.  C.  M. 

Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Wright, 
a daughter,  Florence  Conger  Wright,  Feb- 
uary  1,  1915.  Tbeir  address  is  1508 
10th  Avenue,  Seattle.  Washington.  Mrs. 
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Wrifilit  was  formerly  Miss  Mary  Bailey. 
1007. 

Born,  to  Mr.  AUeu  B.  Kline  and  Mrs. 
Grace  Spence  Kline,  of  ICuclid,  Ohio,  Jan- 
uary 18,  1015,  a son,  John  Allen. 

ifiss  Mary  E.  Moxcey  is  a student  at 
Columbia  University  in  the  department 
of  religious  education. 

Miss  lluth  Yost  is  a graduate  student 
at  Columbia  Universit>’  in  the  depart- 
ment of  malhematics. 

Jlr.  IValter  G.  Gifford  is  an  assistant 
at  Teachers’  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, in  the  department  of  education.  Mr. 
Gifford’s  address  is  502  West  122d  Street, 
New  York  City. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Upton  Rowland 
and  two  children.  Dean  and  Ruth,  are 
living  in  Baldwin,  Kansas,  wliere  Mr, 
Rowland  is  head  piano  teacher  in  Ba- 
ker University, 

1907-1908  O.  C.  M. 

Mr.  Frank  II.  Shaw  and  Mi-s.  Julia 
.Seiler  Shaw  are  teaching  in  the  Conser- 
vatory of  Music  at  Mount  Yernon.  Iowa, 
after  several  years  of  study  in  Europe. 
Mr.  Shaw’s  plans  included  a year  of  fur- 
ther study  in  Germany,  but  the  war  made 
it  impossilile  for  him  to  carry  out  his 
plans.  Mr.  Sliaw  was  obliged  to  leave 
a valuable  collection  of  music  in  Ger- 
many. 

Street. 

1907-1909. 

Born,  to  Mr,  Edward  Leeper  and  Mrs, 
Evangeline  Hiatt  Leeper,  Lakewood, 
Ohio,  Friday,  January  26,  1915,  a daugh- 
ter, Gertrude  Marion, 

1908. 

Mi.ss  T^eali  Helen  Crane  is  teaching 
physical  training  in  Great  Falls,  Mon- 
tana. 

Born.  November  27,  1911,  to  James 
Laurence  Breckonridgo  and  Mabel  Ry- 
land  Breckenridge,  a son.  John  R.vland 
Breckenridge.  at  Spokane,  Washington, 

James  T.  Brand  was  admitted  to  the 
l)ar  of  tlip  State  of  Oregon  at  the  last 
e.xamination  and  is  practicing  at  Marsh- 
fiold,  on  Coos  Bay,  His  address  is  205 
Coke  Building. 


Born,  to  Mr.  and  JIrs.  F.  Howard  Wa- 
ters, Minot,  North  Dakota,  January  lo, 
1915,  a daughter. 

1908  O.  C.  JI. 

R.  Nathaniel  Dett  has  charge  of  the 
music  at  Hampton  Institute,  Hampton, 
Virginia.  Mr.  Dett  is  the  first  colored 
man  to  hold  this  position  at  Hampton. 

1909  O.  T.  S. 

Rev.  Earl  Munger  is  now  associate  pas- 
tor of  the  Central  Congregational  Church, 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba.  Mr.  Munger,  after 
graduating,  was  pastor  for  five  years  at 
Pasco,  Wasliington.  Last  summer  he  ac- 
cepted a call  to  North  Yakima,  Washing- 
ton, where  he  resigned  recently,  begin- 
ning his  work  in  Winnipeg  at  the  first 
of  the  new'  year. 

1910. 

Miss  Ruth  L.  Pearson  is  on  the  staff 
of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  of  Detroit,  Michi- 
gan. Miss  Pearson’s  address  is  Y.  W. 
C.  A.,  Washington  Avenue  and  Clifford 

Mr.  John  Doane  is  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  musical  affairs  of  Chicago. 
The  “Music  News’’  speaks  in  the  highest 
terms  of  liis  work.  Mr.  Doane  is  to  be 
one  of  the  organists  at  the  Panama  Expo- 
sition during  the  summer. 

Miss  Helen  Sloan  is  teaching  in  Perr.v, 
Iowa,  where  she  has  built  up  a large 
clas.s.  She  spent  the  lioliday  vacation 
with  her  parents  in  Texas. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Hughes,  who  holds  the 
.Eliolian  Fellowship  for  1914-15,  is  stud.v- 
ing  in  tlie  University  of  Chicago.  She  is 
taking  courses  in  tlie  department  of  eco- 
nomics and  sociology  along  the  line  she 
liad  hoped  to  pursue  in  London  and  Ber- 
lin. 

Born,  to  Jlr.  George  Elliott  Pugh  and 
Dorothy  Tucker  Pugli,  December  IG, 
1914,  a son,  William  Hartley. 

Miss  Helen  Crockett,  in  addition  to 
attending  some  classes  in  College,  is 
teaching  German  in  the  Academy  at  De- 
fiance College,  Defiance,  Ohio. 

1910  O.  C.  M. 

Mrs.  Bess  Berg  Brokaw  is  living  in 
Hlawatlin,  Kansas,  where  her  husband  is 
pastor  of  a cluircli. 
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Miss  Kdna  II.  Treat  is  instructor  in 
piano  at  Urbana  (Illinois)  Stale  Univer- 
sity. Mis.s  Treat's  address  is  100]  West 
C)re{ton  Street. 

,Mr. 'William  1’.  I.amaie,  owint:  to  tlie  Kiiro- 
peaii  war.  contd  not  pi'oceed  to  Stnttstart, 
(lerniany.  wliere  lie  liad  jilanned  to  study 
tile  piano  willi  Tlieodor  Wieliniayer.  In- 
stead lie  is  spending  tlie  year  in  London, 
where  he  is  studying  willi  Miss  .Matliilda 
Verne,  one  of  tlie  great  teacliers  of  Unit 
city.  Mr.  Laniale's  address  is  04  Tor- 
rington  Square,  W.  C..  London.  Ungland. 

1011. 

.lay  B.  Nash,  who  has  been  director 
of  athletics  in  the  Fremont  high  school, 
in  Fremont,  Ohio,  has  accepted  a call 
to  take  charge  of  the  athletics  in  Oak- 
land, California.  Mr.  Nash  was  married 
February  19.  1915,  at  Oakland,  Cali- 
fornia. to  IMiss  Gladys  Ovida  Caldwell. 

Mr.  Charles  Fay  Nichols  is  one  of  the 
honor  men  this  year  at  the  Columbia 
University  IMedical  School,  The  College 
of  Physicians,  from  which  he  will  be 
graduated  in  June.  In  addition  to  this, 
Mr.  Nichols  has  won  first  place  at  the 
recent  examination  for  hospital  service 
at  Kings  County  Hospital,  one  of  the 
largest  hospitals  in  Greater  New  Ydrk. 
gan.  Miss  Peason’s  address  is  Y.  W. 

Mary  U.  Cole  is  spending  the  winter 
in  Scotland.  She  is  waiting  there  until 
an  opportunity  is  given  to  get  to  lier 
work  in  Trebizond.  Her  address  is  Con- 
goiia,  Stonehaven. 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Holliday,  formerly  Mar- 
guerite Gray,  should  bo  addressed  94.5 
Lakeside  Place.  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Harold  S.  Reed  will  teach  mone.v  and 
banking  and  public  finance  in  the  Sum- 
mer Session  of  New  York  University. 

Miss  Mar.vhelle  Crowell  is  teachin.g 
Latin  at  Tliornville,  Oiiio. 

Miss  Doris  Stevens,  who  has  been  with 
the  (Congregational  jlhiion  in  its  cam- 
paign for  suffrage  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
has  gone  to  New  York  City,  where  she 
■will  assist  in  the  work  for  the  Bristow- 
Mondell  resolution  in  the  state  of  New 
York. 


Ibll-lOl.T 

Born,  to  Mr.  Otis  Curtis  and  Mrs. 
Lucy  Weeks  Curtis,  Ithaca,  New  York, 
.Tauuai'y  L’.S.  1915,  a son,  Otis  Freeman.  Jr. 

1912. 

Miss  Uditii  McCoy  is  teacliing  history 
in  tile  high  school  at  Van  Wert,  Ohio. 

Miss  .Minnie  A.  Springstead  is  ciiair- 
man  of  a committee  to  consider  the  ad- 
visability of  extending  tiie  work  of  Uie 
Dramatic  League  of  .Vmerica  and  form- 
ing a branch  in  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Miss  Virginia  U.  Brown  is  leaching 
physiology  in  tlie  Scott  higli  sciiool  ot 
Toledo.  Ohio.  Slie  will  be  in  Toledo  also 
during  next  summer  doing  some  Hesearcli 
M'ork  in  Bacteriology.  Her  address  is 
.JJl  I'rescott  Street. 

Miss  Kthel  Todd  of  Wakeman,  Ohio, 
who  has  tau.ght  in  Illinois  for  the  past 
two  years,  lias  been  visiting  at  home 
since  June,  and  at  Christmas  time  left 
for  Tacoma,  Washington,  for  an  indefinite 
stay,  exiiecting  to  go  into  newspaper 
work. 

Uoy  W.  Tilibs  is  in  charge  of  the  mu- 
sical department  of  Howard  University, 
M’ashington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Helen  Morrison,  who  has  been 
teaching  public  speaking  at  Woman's  Col- 
lege. Danville.  Kentucky,  has  accepted  a 
similar  position  at  'S'assar  College.  Miss 
Morrison  began  lier  work  at  ^■assa^  the 
second  semester. 

1912  O.  C.  M. 

Miss  Ulhel  Geer  is  spending  tlie  win- 
ter at  Palm  Beach,  Florida,  making  her 
home  with  her  father,  Mr.  II.  G.  Geer. 

1912-191-4. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Amherst  Old 
Home  IVeek  Committee.  Robert  G.  Arm- 
strong has  .iust  issued  a history  of  Am.- 
berst.  Ohio,  bearing  the  title  “Amherst’s 
Stor,v.  ’ Mr.  .\rmstrong  gave  tlie  address 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Churcli  of  Vermilion  on  .Taiuiarv 
21.  his  subiect  being  “Tlie  Place  of  the 
Village  Church  in  Modern  Life.” 
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1913. 

J.  P.  Munson  and  C.  C.  Butler  con- 
ducted a siunuier  school  in  the  Lelianon 
Mountains,  near  Beirut,  during  the  sum- 
nier  of  1914.  Preparatory,  freshman  and 
some  sophomore  subjects  were  taught  to 
about  lifty  students,  a tieid  meet  was 
iield,  and  weekly  excursions  were  made 
to  neiglihoring  jiarts  of  tlie  Lelianons. 
During  the  summer  tlie  school  was  given 
afllliation  to  tlie  Syrian  Protestant  Col- 
lege, with  which  Messrs.  Munson  and 
Butler  are  connected  as  teacliers,  and  an- 
other flourishing  session  is  expected  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1919.  Mr.  F.  E.  M’il- 
son,  tiie  third  momher  of  the  Oherlin  trio 
at  Beirut,  during  the  summer  did  some 
extended  traveling  through  tlie  war  zone 


of  Europe,  and  reports  many  interesting 
experiences. 

Miss  Uuth  Harrison  is  teaching  phys- 
ical training  in  tlie  Y.  W.  C.  A.  at  Quincy, 
Illinois. 

Robert  C.  Whitehead,  wlio  is  a student 
at  Hartford  Tlieological  Seminary,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  to  the  pastor. 
Rev.  .Tolin  Newton  Lackey,  of  tlie  South 
Baptist  Cliurch  of  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

1913  O.  C.  M. 

Florence  Woolley  is  now  in  Omaha, 
Nebraska,  where  slie  is  teaching  violin. 

1914 

Miss  Marie  Wilson  is  teaching  gymna- 
sium and  swimming  in  the  Kennard 
School,  Cleveland.  Her  address  is  1914 
W.  Boulevard. 


Former  Students 


Born,  to  Mr.  Clark  S.  Sherk  and  Mrs. 
Gretchen  Kinder  Sherk,  Lima,  Ohio,  No- 
vember 30,  1914,  a son. 

Miss  Ida  Harrison  is  living  with  her 
parents  in  Perry,  Ohio.  She  is  the  or- 
ganist of  the  First  Congregational  Churcli 
of  that  city. 

Miss  Clara  Carson  is  teaching  music 
in  the  public  schools  of  Clarinda,  Iowa. 
She  has  lieen  very  successful  in  arous- 
ing interest  in  musical  work,  and  is  con- 
ducting a choir  in  one  of  the  churches. 

Miss  Mary  B.  French  is  instructor  in 
Latin  in  Defiance  College. 

Miss  Jeannette  Streeter  is  insfructor 
of  violin  in  the  Conservatory  of  Music 
at  Defiance  College.  Defiance,  Ohio. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Callie  M.  Hardy 
and  Jlr.  Harry  Francis  Cantline  took 
place  November  12,  1914,  at  Conneaut, 
Oliio. 

William  11.  Dresser  is  in  business  at 
Eugene,  Oregon. 

Miss  Bertlm  Zundel  is  teaching  French 
and  German  in  the  Higli  Seliool,  Greens- 
l)urg.  Pennsylvania.  Her  address  is  152 
Oakland  .\venue,  Greenslmrg,  Pa. 

Arfliur  B.  Reed  lias  l)cen  elected  to  the 
position  of  secretary  of  tlie  Garfield 
Bank.  Cleveland. 


Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Sidney  Dart, 
Mount  Salinda,  South  Africa,  November 
20,  1914,  a son. 

Rev.  Rasmus  Thomsen,  who  was  in  Oher- 
lin Academy  1892-1894,  is  now  pastor  of 
the  Central  I’resbyterian  Church  of  Am- 
arillo, Texas.  He  has  been  for  the  past 
two  years  representative  of  the  Presby- 
terian Cliurches  of  Texas  on  the  National 
I’reshyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions. 

Mrs.  Mary  Stanley  Gammon,  who 
studied  in  College  and  Conservatory 
from  1885  to  1889  and  tlien  went  to 
Cliina  under  the  W.  B.  M.  I.,  has  come 
to  Oherlin  with  iier  daughter  Agnes,  who 
is  a junior  in  the  high  school.  She  rooms 
with  Mrs.  W.  B.  Chamberlain  at  221 
North  Professor  Street. 

Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  F.  McIntosh, 
223  South  Lafayette  Street,  Denver,  Colo- 
rado. December  29,  1914,  a son,  Frederick 
Donald. 

Miss  Rose  Cathcart  has  purchased  a 
new  bungalow  in  Eagle  Rock,  California. 
147  .\Icatraz  Avenue,  wlicre  she  is  living 
with  lier  mother.  Miss  Cathcart  is  doing 
some  original  settlement  work  among  the 
Mexicans  in  the  city  of  Los  .Vngoles.  For 
seven  years  Miss  Catlicart  was  a Presby- 
terian missionary  in  .Mexico  and  also 
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principal  of  a girls'  school.  In  1!)13  Miss 
Catlicart  toured  Europe  and  I'alestine, 
going  to  I^xs  Angeies  in  Septeiul)er,  1914. 

Mi.ss  Ethel  Lewis  Burnliaiii  is  at  her 
lioine,  Charles  City,  Texas. 

Joe  Beatty  Burtt  is  cliairiuan  of  the 
Crime  Prevention  Cominitteo  whicli  has 
drafted  resolutions  urging  all  Pytliians 
•'  not  to  meet  in  any  l)uilding  wliere  tlio 
landlord  tolerates  a lawless  saloon  and 
tlius  urge  the  12,000,000  men  in  other 
fraternal  orders  to  help  extend  the  Crime 
Prevention  Message  of  Fraternity,” 

Earl  Rice,  who  for  several  months  has 
been  in  Oberlin,  has  returned  to  Ann  Ar- 
bor, Michigan,  where  he  will  continue  his 
work  in  the  University  in  chemistry.  Mr. 
Rice  has  been  appointed  first  assistant  to 
the  head  of  the  Chemistry  Department. 

Rev.  W.  .1.  IIindle,v,  for  nine  years  pas- 
tor of  Piigrim  Congregational  Church, 


20") 

Spokane,  IVashington,  and  elected  for  a 
live  year  term  as  the  first  mayor  of  that 
city  under  the  commission  form  of  gov- 
twnnient,  which  otlice  he  filled  most  suc- 
cessfully, this  being  admitted  by  all  po- 
litical parties,  resigned  that  oflice  in  De- 
cember, although  having  more  than  a 
year  left  to  serve,  and  has  accepted  the 
pastorate  of  tlie  largest  Congregational 
Church  in  Western  Canada,  the  Central 
of  Winnipeg,  Manitoba, 

Miss  Agnes  M.  Freeman  is  teaching 
piano  and  violin  at  Tennessee  College  for 
Women,  Murfreesboro,  Tennessee. 

Miss  Florence  Qua'yle,  former  student 
in  the  Conservatory,  and  IMr.  Harry 
Frederick  Petersmej’er  were  married  at 
the  home  of  the  bride’s  parents,  Madison. 
Ohio,  Saturday,  January  2.3.  IMr.  and 
Mrs.  Petersmeyer  will  make  their  home 
in  Moose  Jaw,  Saskatchewan,  Canada. 


Necrology 


Henry  O.  Swift. 

Many  former  students  of  Oberlin  will 
he  interested  and  saddened  by  the  notice 
of  the  death  of  Mr.  Henry  O.  Swift. 
While  not  himself  a college  graduate,  he 
has  furnished  a good  list  of  students  to 
the  College. 

Of  his  five  children,  two  graduated 
from  the  College,  Clarence  F.  in  1883 
and  Cora  L.  in  1892;  another  son,  Fred 
II.,  was  lU'ominent  in  musical  circles  for 
several  .years;  and  the  other  sons,  Louis 
II.  and  George  II.,  were  for  a time  con- 
nected with  the  College.  Of  the  five  chil- 
dren two  graduated,  Dorothy  R.  Swift  in 
1912.  and  Helen  M.  in  1914;  two  others, 
Donald  M.  and  Ewing  F.,  studied  for  a 
time  at  the  College. 

The  “ Swift  Farm,”  on  tlie  Grafton 
Road,  will  be  remembered  by  many  a 
group  of  students  of  different  generations 
as  a favorite  place  of  ‘‘outing”  from 
the  strain  and  constraint  of  college  work. 
The  hospitable  doors  of  the  home  were 
always  open. 


Benjamin  F.  Bellows,  1874. 

Ben.iamin  F.  Bellows  died  at  his  resi- 
dence, 1(I5G  Crawford  Road,  Cleveland, 
May  14,  1914. 

Mr.  Bellows  was  born  at  Eagleville. 
Ohio,  in  1851.  In  1850  he  moved  with 
the  family  to  Weeping  Water.  Neb.  Left 
an  orphan  before  his  tenth  year  he  passed 
the  early  years  of  his  life  in  the  hard 
school  of  frontier  experience.  While  a 
mere  lad  he  made  several  trips  from 
Omaha  to  Denver  with  emigrant  trains, 
a tri])  that  was  then  dangerous  and  of 
several  weeks’  duration.  AVhen  he  was 
fifteen  years  of  age  he  entered  the  acad- 
emy at  Denmark,  Iowa,  and  “worked 
his  way”  through  that  institution.  At 
nineteen  years  of  age  he  entered  Oberlin 
College,  and  graduated  from  the  class- 
ical cour.se  four  years  later,  in  the  mean- 
time paying  all  his  expenses  by  school 
teaching  and  other  lines  of  endeavor.  He 
married  Nellie  E.  Dickey  in  1880.  He 
was  especially  interested  in  mathematics, 
science  and  inventions.  Before  his  grad- 
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iiiilioii  lie  liiiil  invented  luul  buill  ;i  lypo- 
writer.  upon  which  he  wrote  letters  to 
I'riends  nnd  relatives,  which  were  11111011? 
the  first,  it  not  the  very  first  ietters  ever 
written  in  this  ninnner.  After  ids  grad- 
nation  tiiis  nnieliiiie  was  iierl’ected,  a few 
were  inaniifactured  and  sold,  and  were 
aiiiong  tile  first  typewriters  successfuliy 
used  in  a business  way.  Mr.  Itellows  was 
iiiidotilitedly  a pioneer  in  this  line  of 
invention.  Suhseiiuently  lie  invented  an 
electricai  lineotypo  niacidne,  wliicli  yield- 
ed iiini  finaneial  returns  tiiat  lie  liad 
failed  to  secure  on  Ids  original  invention. 
He  also  invented  tiie  Reliows  Jlinieo- 
grapli.  a telegrapldc  instruiuenl  now  in 
general  use.  He  also  produced  a uuni- 
her  of  ndnor  iin'eiitious  in  various  lines. 
.\t  tiie  time  of  ids  deatli  several  inven- 
tions were  in  various  stages  of  develop- 
nient.  some  of  which  were  of  great  im- 
portance. His  life  was  one  of  intense 
industry  and  conceiitration.  Piiring  his 
school  life  he  allowed  himself  only  four 
hours'  sleep  out  of  the  tweuty-fonr.  and 
hut  little  more  in  subsequent  years.  Tiie 
result  was  inevitalile,  and  the  overworked 
mind  nnd  body  collapsed  some  months 
liefore  his  death. 

>fns.  OicRTRDtiE  Hitciicock-Story,  '72. 

Gertrude  Ji.  Hitchcock  was  horn  in  West 
Ilalifa.Y.  Vermont,  on  Novendier  IS,  1849. 
When  she  was  nine  years  old.  her  father 
moved  to  Perryshnrg.  Wood  County.  Ohio, 
wliere  her  childhood  and  youth  were 


spent.  She  gradiialed  from  tiie  I’errys- 
hurg  High  Scliool ; and  in  Seplemher, 
1S7II,  entered  wiiat  was  tiien  known  as 
tiie  Ihird  .year  of  tiie  Literary  course  of 
Oherlin.  She  graduated  from  tliat  course 
in  1872;  and  after  two  years  of  teach- 
ing, was  married  to  Mr.  .\lfred  W.  Wheat 
in  May,  1S7.1.  Mr.  Wlieat  was  tiie  pro- 
prietor of  a mu.sic  store  in  Hast  Sagi- 
naw. M'ichi.gnn.  lint  died  five  months  after 
ids  marriage,  leaving  to  his  young  widow 
tile  management  of  the  liusiness  lie  had 
liuilt  up.  Four  years  later  Jirs.  Mnioat 
was  married  to  Mr.  .\lliert  L.  Story,  who 
took  her  to  Milwaukee.  AVi.sconsin.  and 
liere  Mrs.  .Story  siient  tiie  last  24  years 
of  lier  life,  as  a loving  wife  and  devoted 
mother,  a faithful  niemher  of  the  Grand 
Avenue  Congregational  Church,  and  a 
conscientious  Sunday  .School  teacher, 
wiienever  her  health  would  permit. 

Mrs.  Stoi-y  never  knew  what  rugged 
health  meant.  As  a child  she  was  frail, 
and  her  training  in  school  and  college 
was  seriously  handicapped  hy  bodily 
weakness.  The  last  five  years  of  her  life 
were  years  of  increasing  feebleness,  en- 
dured with  the  uncomplaining,  self-forget- 
ful heroism,  which  had  marked  her  whole 
life.  To  those  who  knew  her  well  she 
seemed,  through  her  whole  life,  the  al- 
most perfect  emhodiraent  of  that  Chris- 
tian love  which  “ envieth  not.  seeketh  not 
its  own.  is  not  puffed  up.  endureth  all 
things.”  She  entered  into  rest  on  Sun- 
day. .Tune  7,  1914. 


WHy  Buy  an 
A. B. Chase  Piano 


Its  Musical  Qualities  are  of 
the  Highest  Excellence  and 
will  Endure  a Lifetime 


Over  one  hundred  of  these  Pianos  are  in  daily 
use  in  The  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  in 
the  homes  of  Oberlin  Professors. 

And  these  Pianos  are  reserved  for  the  more 
advanced  students,  on  account  of  their  artistic 
musical  qualities. 

Some  of  these  Pianos  have  been  in 

Daily  Use  in  the  Con- 
servatory for  25  years 

and  this  fact  demonstrates  their  wonderful  dura- 
bility as  nothing’  else  can. 

Write  for  “A.  B.  Chase  Pianos  in  The  Oberlin 
Conservatory,”  or  “De  Luxe  Catalog.” 

Sold  direct  from  the  Factory,  or  by  our  nearest 
local  agent,  at  lowest  net  prices. 

TKe  A.  B.  CHase  Co. 

NORWALK.  OHIO 


THE  PIMNACLE  OF  UMEXCELLED  EXCELLENCE 

ESTABLISHED  18^2 BALTIMDREIID. 


Oberlin  Kindergarten  Training  School,  Oberlin,  Ohio 


GOODRICH  HOUSE 

Accredited  by  State  Boards  of  Education  of  Ohio  and  many  other  States.  Offers  a two-year  course 
Kindergartening,  with  special  work  in  Primary  Methods. 

Observation  of  Montessori  School  taught  by  graduate  of  Dr.  Montessori’s  school,  Rome,  Italy. 

Meets  the  need  of  a means  of  earning  a livelihood  by  an  attractive  professional  course  which  has  much 
cultural  value. 

Advantages  of  a college  town.  Expenses  low. 

For  catalogue  address  the  Secretary, 

MISS  ROSE  M.  DEAN,  Goodrich  House,  125  Elm  Street 


Best  American  Cutlery 
Best  English  Cutlery 
Best  Scissors 
Best  Shears 


Always 


ON  HAND  AND  FOR  SALE  BY 


H u c K i n s H u c K i n s 

13  South  Main  St.,  Oberlin,  O. 


A.  STRAUS 

Merchant  Tailor 

“ Ready-to-Wear”  Clothing  GeQt’s  Furnisher 

The  College  Clothier  -Sells  all  kinds  of  Athletic  Goods 
Manhattan  Shirts,  Arrow  Collars 

Adler  Gloves,  Superior  Union  Suits,  and  all  standard  brands 

of  Furnishings 

Some  Exclusive 
E.  B.  C.  Features 

liistriK-tors  with  business  experience  secured  in  recent  .rears 
in  tiie  oflices  of  iarge  business  houses. 

.V  coniniercial  course  that  embodies  modern  methods  oniy. 

A shorthand  course  that  lays  the  foundation  for  the  i)est  posi- 
tions in  the  field  of  business  and  reporting. 

A stenotype  course  that  has  graduated  tiie  ciiampion  stenotype 
operator  of  Oliio. 

A tiioroughly  efficient  course  of  training  for  COMMERCIAL 
COLI.EGE  TEACHERS. 

A modern  two-story  brick  buiiding  devoted  entireiy  to  our 
work. 

Detaiied  information  regarding  courses  will  be  mailed  to  any 
address  upon  request. 

THE  ELYRIfl  BUSINESS  COLLEGE,  ELYRIfl,  OHIO 


Photographs  of  All  Kinds 

Pictures  of  the  Faculty  can  be 
mailed  to  any  address 

JOEL  COLLINS,  25  North  Main  Street. 
Phone  21 


The  Latest  Work  of  ^ Henry  Churchill  King 

PRESIDENT  OF  OBERLIN  COLLEGE 

RELIGION  AS  LIFE  • . Cloth,  12  mo,  $1.00  net;  by  mail,  $r.oS 

“An  inspiring,  practical  and  stimulating  work  on  a vital  subject  by  a rare  teacher 
and  experienced  leader  of  thought.” 

OTMER  books  by  henry  CHURCHILL  RING 

The  Moral  aod  Religious  Challenge  of  Our  Times.  Cloth,  12mo,  $1,50  net;  by  mail,  $1.62 

"A  serious  and  wide  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  the  present  age.”— iCanscw  City  Star. 

The  Ethics  of  Jesus.  Cloth,  12mo,  $1.50  net:  by  mail.  $1.62 

"A  real  contribution  to  the  literature  of  ethics.” — Boston  Transcript, 

The  Laws  of  Friendship.  Human  and  Divine.  Cloth,  12mo,  $1.25  net;  by  mail,  $1.3U 

"A  book  full  of  sermon  themes  and  thought-inspiring  sentences.”— C/iicapo  Tribune. 

Rational  Living.  Cloth,  12mo,  $1.25  not;  by  mail,  $1.36 

Some  Practical  Inferences  from  Modern  Psychology. 

“Easy  to  understand  and  interesting  for  all  thoughtful  minds.” — Living  Church. 

Reconstruction  in  Theology.  Cloth,  12mo,  $1.50  net:  by  mail,  $1.61 

“It  is  a book  that  the  busy  man  delights  to  read.” — Christian  Evangelist. 

Theology  and  the  Social  Consciousness.  Cloth,  12mo,  $1.25  net:  by  mail,  $1.36 

"A  safe  guide  amid  the  mazes  of  theological  speculation.” — Congregaiionalist. 

The  Seeming  Unreality  of  the  Spiritual  Life.  Cloth,  12ma,  $1.50  net:  by  mail,  $1.60 

“A  book  invaluable  for  the  provision  of  Christian  armor.” — Christian  Herald. 

Personal  and  Ideal  Elements  In  Education.  Cloth,  12mo,  $1.50  7iet:  by  mail,  $1.61 

“To  the  student  of  modern  educational  problems  these  addresses  will  be  of  interest  and  value.” 

— The  Outlook 

Published  By 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

64-66  Fifth  Avenue,  New  YorK 


Represent  the  best  in  piano  construction.  They  are  rich  in  tone,  respon- 
sive in  action,  artistic  in  design  and  so  thoroughly  built,  we  unhesitatingly 
guarantee  them. 

If  you  are  musician  enough  to  appreciate  the  possibilities  of  the  piano 
and  artist  enough  to  strive  to  attain  those  possibilities,  you  will  revel  in 
the  opportunities  the  Starr  Piano  offers.  It  is  an  instrument  that  lasts  a 
lifetime  and  passes  on  to  the  second  generation  unimpaired. 

THE  STARR  PIANO  COMPANY 

Factory  aod  Executive  Offices:  . • RICHMOND,  INDIANA 

Cleveland  Salesrooms—  1220-1224  Huron  Road 


“A  Story  Illustrated  Is  Half  Told” 

SEND  YOUR  SLIDE  ORDERS  TO 

OhilO  TRANSPARENCY  COMPANY 

409  Superior  Building, 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


The  Southwestern  Systerr) 

Offers 

THE  BEST  SERVICE 

Plan  Your  Trips  Our  \A/ay 

Call  or)  Fred  MaddocK.  figent,  for  full  information 
The  Cleveland,  Southwestern  and  Columbus  Railway  Company 

525  Garfield  Building,  Cleveland,  O. 


We  MOREHOUSE  COMPANY 


Shoes,  Millinery,  Oriental  Rugs 

Retailers  and  Importers  ol 

Dry  Goods,  Garments  and  Kindred  Merchandise 


Established  more  than  60  years  ago,  and  maintaining  a leading 
position  in  the  offering  of  Merchandise  of  Quality 


619-626  Euclid  Avenue 


CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


Correct  Hoods  for  Oberlin  Degrees  Rich  Gowns  for  the  Pulpit  and  Bench 

THE  INTERCOLLEGIATE  BUREAU  OF  ACADEMIC  COSTUMES 

COTRELL  & LEONARD 

MAKERS  OF 

CAPS,  GOWNS  AND  HOODS 

To  the  American  Colleges  and  Universities 

Class  Contracts  a Specialty  ALBANY  N Y 


Oberlin  O 


iam  F Bobn 
Oak  St 


You  Can  Bank  With  Us 
By  Mail 

Through  the  aid  of  our  “Banking  by  Mail”  Department, 
banks,  bankers,  corporations,  firms,  societies  and  individuals, 
jnay  send  their  surplus  money  to  us  with  absolute  privacy  and 
safety. 

4%  Compound  Interest  Paid 

Capital  and  Surplus  Resources  over 

$4,000,000  $29,000,000 

mCUARDJAN 

Savings  and  trust  com  pany 

Cl»vn»land,  Ohio 


The  News  Printing  Company 

29  North  Main  Street 
OBERLIN,  O. 

Anything  in  Printing  from  a Card  to  a Book 


